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To the Honorable Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon: 


GENTLEMEN—Ín pursuance of section 13 of the Oregon School Law, 
I have the honor to submit herewith the Report of the Department of 
Public Instruction for the biennial period ending September 11, 1882. 


ro Respectfully, 
L. J. POWELL, 
: Sup't of Public Inatruction. 


STATE OF OREGON, ' 


REPORT 


The following sommary of statistics, compiled from thie statistical 
tables found in the body ot this Report, it is belived, presents a fair 
exhibit of the present condition and the progress or retrogression of 
the schools in the different items mentioned for the time extending : 
through the last biennial period. Absolute correctness is not claimed 
for the statistical tables embraced herein. Yet, in the main, no donbt, 
they very nearly approximate the truth, as will appear evident by com- 
parisons of the different items one year with another. 

The tollowing summary shows not only the present condition of our 
public school interests, but also our progress along the years. It will 
be observed, also, that instead ot progresston we find retrogres- 
sion in some of the items, It will likewise be observed that retro 
gression in some of the items means progress for the schools, 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS AND COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 


Taken from the statistical tables in the body of this report, and shows the increase or decrease for the 
two years since the last Biennial Report. Numbers in the last two columna with the letter d be. 
fore them indicate decreasé; others increase, 
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Actual in.|Per ct. of 


crease or | inct'se or 
SCHOOL CENSUS. 1880. 1881. 1882 lgecse in dea'xe in 


Number of pupils in public graded schools ... 1,824 8,918 8,936 68 | .... cone 


. 2 years. | 2years 

Whole number of organized districts ... psaras 1,007 1,031 1,093 86 8% 
Number of districts reporting ass. oooocomon.. 960 958 1,026 GG 1 
Total school population.. ..ssssessrsserrtereasa 59,615 61.041 65,216 5,601 9,25 
Total number enrolled . .......4 sasrcerasso e. 37,533 34,498 31,743 | 210 95 
Total average dally atfendance .o.oeooorrocona 27,433 25,198 27,347 Id 88 la 4 
Number of private schoolg . .ocoomnromanamaas. 142 156 193 51 36 
Number attending private school s.s, sesser o. 4,211 4,823 , 7,394 3,183 75 
Number of school age not attending any school 17,721 21,653 21,928 3,607 pl 
Average number days of school per district....] * 90 86 A A 
Whole number nf male teachers employed hold. 

ing First Grade Certificates .......... saar ves 373 310 439 TI mn 
Whole number of female teachers employe 

holding First Grade Certificates... ......... 306 + 351 BOG PO PRA 
Whole number of male teachers employed hold] - 

fog Second Grade Certificates ....... suonoros 203 251 223 39 jd 1 
Whole number af female teachers employed; 

holding Second Grade Certificates |........... 373 397 444 71 20 
Total number teachers holding First Grade 

Certificates, ...cccccsucrentr ee seh nae vo 679 691 745 66 10 
Total number teachers holding Second Grade 

Certificated .ocooponcooocrorancaronnoos rent 568 648] * 667 32 6 
Whole number male teachers emploved....,... nas 591 662 27 4 
Whole number female teachers employed...... 679 743 750 11 6% 
Total number teachers employed .... ...,... > 1,314 1,939 1,412 93 7% 
Average monthly salary of male teachers .....|$ 4419 |$ 4226/8 4395 la 240 lu. 
Average monthly salary of female teachers..... [$ 339818 3172 |$ 3103 [d& 16]... 
Number of academies.. . sessen > qiue 15 18 16 li... 
Number of collegiate schools ...ooomooo eee 12 9 10 ld vn A 
Number teachers in private schools............ 215 231 833 121 
Number of graded schools.. s.. se... eee 45 52 50 la Dica ss 
Number of teachers in public graded schools, . 156 174 182 28 


FINANCIAL EXHIBIT. 


. RECEIPTS, ~ 
. ` | Actual in: [Per ct of 
crease or | incr’se or 
1880 1861. 1882 decrease in| dec'sein 
» e 2 years 2 years. 


Amount on hand at beginning of year..|f 35,918 13 |$ 34,717 38 1$ 46,911 66 |$ 10,993 63 
Total receipts from district tax. . . .. 79,562 03 91,568 51 | 102 810 87 23,243 84 
Total receipts from 3 mill county tax.. | 183,477 43 | 146,804 45 | 141,980 79 8,503 36 
Total amount from State Fund .... ..| 36,910 17 48,946 40 59,062 98 | 22,752 81 
Total receipts from rate billa.... ......| 24,108 90 | 23,162 53 | “19,584 99 |d 4,524 00 la 
Total amount of receipts from all other 

SONICO ce cde seas ccnceen oonesorcos] 29,103 16 | 19,917 02 | 14,266 86 {d 14,837 30 Jd 


E Le. n.8£ 


t 
Grand total from all sources..,....... [8 339,079 82 | 358,018 29 |$ 385,218 15 | 46,198 33 | k 
teen KENNEN O A MINER rd 
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DISBURSEMENTS E 


———— term 


Mr y Actualin- pad ct ot 

x Crease or cr'se or 

1880. 1881. 1882. decrease injdecr'ss in 
2 years 2 years. 


qnt a a pra ii r 
Amonnt paid to teachers .....4 sestre as le 210,429 38 |i: 294818 56 |$ 249,978 11 |$ 38,918 73 38 
AU paid for rent of schoo) houses 676 37 3 80 764 35 187 98 93 
t paid for repairs ... eve. 7,976 14 | 19, En 19 8,224 87 248 78 3 
inne paid for school furniture,,...,. 6,443 83. 5,887 43 6,554 54 | -- 110 11 2 
Amount paid for fuel and other foo E 
dentals... seer euentum tns 8,783 16 8,937 57 8,736 36 id 45 80 |d b 1 
Amount p^id for school apparatus, i 
globes, eto... eue eer eer etras 618 15 532 16 1,563 91 945 76 153 
Àmount paid for grounds, buildings, 
and other purposes .,........« seu] 72,004 73 ¡A 24 63,183 93 |d 8,810 80 jd 12 : e 
Grand total paid out during the year., |$ 307,031 46 13 309,755 95 [$ 338,386 07 |$ 31,354 61 10 
Cost per capita of all persona of school " t 
BRO Sis So is sas aaa ra dead eversa 615 If 6 02 519 it 0 -1 
Cost per capita of ‘persona enrolled in 
Echool,, sees «vermos Rates 8 ig 8 98 8 96 78 1 
Cost per capita of the average daily 
attendance, ..secere eet cos uma + nw 12 29 12 37 122 11 
“4 
sa 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
VALUATION, 
| À | Actual in. |Per ct. of 
SOHOOL HOUSES, 1880. 1681. ri incr ae or 
2 years, 2 years. 


Number of gchool houses previously y 


STOCKED PEPPER 883 069 939 116 13 
Number of school houses orected during 
ADO JOSE j. 2. ise aa bagas: ana use aoe 52 02 | .onosommpajecnanesos 
Total number school houses reported .. 1021 1061 127 3 
Value of school houses ........... s «1$ 590, 455 00 $ 622,646 55 1$ 575,747 50 |$ 45,292 50 18 
Value of school furniture a.s... ass] 84 781 55 | 90,291 21 | 41 4432 88 6,651 33 19 
Yalue of apparstus, globes, charte, 
Maps, ele .....l.leeuee sse se E 50 4,631 00 7,17 38 3,480 88 96 
Total value of school property .....|$ 567,869 05 |$ 657,468 76 |$ 684,297 16 |$ 117,494 71 20 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Actual in- Por ct, of 

crease or | incr'se or 

1880 1881. 1882. decr'se 1n|decr'se in 
2 years. | 2 years, 


Number of districta furnished with Webster's 


Unabridged Dictjonnry..,...... acere eene] 63 131 191 128 200 
Number of districte furnished with suitable 

books of reco d....ooooanomccancrnsororons. 480 444 540 mU 19 
Number of teachers taking an educational 

journal iésvexvenexeesossteravtee tronc innat 231 203 347 110 so 
Number of school visita made by connty super- 

intendents during the year ........ esas ! 718 660 873 155 |...... .. 
Number of miles traveled by connty superin- 

tendents in discharging official duties...... 13,725 7161 8091 ld 5634 ld 70 
Number of institutes held during the year,..... 15 16 20 5 33X 
Number of teachers in attendance at institutes, 7 $23 618 ja Mild 12 
Total amount paid for salaries of county auper- 

intendents...... lesen sees eee enne [f$ 7185 00 [$ 7795 00 |$ 8575 00 1$ 1390 00 19 


PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The present condition and progress of the Public Schools for the 
past two years are clearly indicated in the preceding summary. Their 
progress through the last four years is illustrated in “Table 1,” 
page 4. 


From these comparisons it, plainly appears that our schools are . 


waking a fair degree of progress, when compared one year with an- 
other. 

During the last quadrennial, 189 new districts haye been organized, 
11,754 persons have been added to the school population of the State, 
the enrollment has been increased 10,751 names, the yearly pay of teach- 
ers $54,507, the annual district tax $29,354; amount received from 
State tund $26,426, amount from connty tax $16,216, and the total 
amount of annnal receipts of school funds from all sourees has increased 
$126,£33. The total value of school property is $201,239 more than 
four years ago, 

There are 256 more teachers holding first-grade certificates than 
there were four years ago, and but 157 more holding second-grade 
certificates. Y d 

In 1878, 999 teachers were employed in the schools, During the 
last year 1,412 were employed, an iucrease of 413, Four years ago 
the annual attendance of teachers at Institutes was 250: Last year 
838 attended, an inerease of 588, 


y 


nal: in 1882, 347. . 

These figures all indicate a healthy condition of the public school 
work. Yetthere is one item found in the same table that does not indicate’ 
progress, but the reverse; to-wit: The duration of the school year ia 
b was ninety-three days; in 1882 it is but ninety, a falling off of 
three days. 

The statistics taken together show that the school interests of the 
State have not more than kept pace with the general material progress 

* of the country. o E 


In 1879, eighty teachers were reported taking an educational jour- 
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d IMPROVEMENT OF THE SCHOOLS. 


A few brief suggestions as to the needs of our schools, and the 
means for their improvement, prompted and warranted by the forego- 
ing exhibit, are here made with the hope that your Honorable Body, 
ever keeping in view the best interests of the commonwealth, may 
cheerfully give relief to our schools at a few points where wise and 
judicions amendinents to the school law would render the system so 
much more efficient and economical. : 

To make our public schools throughout the State, but more espe- 
cially in rhe rural districts, to measure up to that degree of efficiency 
and thoroughness to which the schools have long since attained in the 
older and richer States of our Union, would require a greater outlay 
of means than our people with a comparatively sparse population and 
limited wealth, are able, or rather fee! themselves able to make, But 
there area few points wherein legislation is greatly needed. 

First and foremost, and by all odds, the greatest demand of our 
schools is for a more thoroughly trained and better qualified class-of 
teachers. 

The next most nrgent demand is for a longer period of school dnr- 
ing the year in the country districts, 

The third and last great necessity to which your attention is called, 
ae M demand for a more energetic and thorough supervision of the 
schools. 


! 
—— MÀ 
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TEACHERS, 


Good teachers make good schools, and without competent teachers 
our schools can never flourish, it matters not how many other advan 
tages they may have, E é 

To secure and retain well qualified and suceessfnl teachers in the 
publie schools, then, is of the utmost importance. It matters not how 
lavishly money may be expended in the erection. and furnishing of 
magnificently planned school houses, apparatus, &e., so long as-incom- 
petency occupies the teacher's place, the end for which schools are 
organized and maintained can never be reached: 

This proposition is so apparent to all who reflect that it would seem 
a waste of time to pause here to enforce its truth. 
< The main question at this point is, how shall we secure a better class 
of teachers for the common schools. ` 

I will attempt an answer to this question by saying thatsome means 
should be devised by which the young men and young women who, 
teach our schools should have a special training for that work. _ 


+ 
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It is not enough that they, themselves, sbonld be thoroughly drilled 
in the branches tanght in the common school; they should be taught in 
addition to this, how to teach. í 

It is not enough that a young man fresh from his school studies cau 
sit down and write out correct answers to sets of questions in geog- 
raphy, grammar, arithmetic, &c , yet this ability is not to be wanting; 
but in addition to these indispensible qualifications he should have a 
thorough training by competent and experienced instructors in all the 
methods pertaining to the school-room. 


a 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS, 


In nearly every Staté in the Union, schools denominated normal 
schools, ave established and maintained by the State for the purpose 
of giving this special training to young men aid women who propose 
to teach in the common schools, i 

And after a test of the influence and efficiency of these normal 
schools, in rendering the cominon schools more productive of good 
resulte, extending through a period of fifteen, twenty, and thirty vears 
in some of the States, it is the universal verdict of the leading educa- 
tors, and the most profonnd and far-seeing legislators and statesmen 
throughout the nation, that they are indispensibly requisite to the sne- 
cess of any public.school system. — "To establish the truthfulness of this 
last proposition I here quote the words touching the matter of normal 
schools and special training, uttered recently in the United States 
Senate by Hon. John A. Logan, of Illinois, in his speech advocating 
“National aid far Common Schools. He said : 

“The advantages of, and 1 may say. necessity for, normal schools are, 
now so well understood and so generally admitted, that it is hardly 
necessary for me to say anything on this point: still, a few wuds in 
relerence to them may not be amiss. : 

As an evidence of the felt necessity throughout the country for their 
establishment and maintenance, I have only te mention the fact, as 
shown by the last report of the Commissioner of Education (page 17), 
that schools of this kind have been established in all of the States except 
Delaware, Florida, Nevada (and Oregon, eighty of which are sup- 
ported in part or whole by the States and thirteen by cities. How 
the oppusition to these schools, which has manifested itself iv a variety of 
attacks, open and covert, has been received by the body of the people, 
is shown by the returns to the office of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the year 1879, from which it appears that the number of these 
institutions and the students attending them are about four times what 
they were in 1870, und that the increase in 1879 óver 1878 was fifty- 
j 
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7 Tic expenditures which must result from the employment of unskilled 
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A proposition waa introduced in the New York Legislature in 1878, 
to abandon the State normal schools, which resulted in appointing a 
committee to investigate the subject, The report of this committ 
transmitted to the Legislature May 19, 1879, presente (report of Oom- 
missioner of Education, 1879, page 79) the following conclusions: 

1. "Phat the normal schools are performing, intelligently, and effi 
ciently and in good faith, the work expected of them by the State. 

2. That the normal schools are an essential part of our public 
school system, and as such should be liberally and unwaveringly sup. 

orted. À 
E 3. That without normal schools there would be thaf waste in pub. 


and incompetent teachers; and hence that trne econemy requires their 
maintenance. : 

4. That normal schools should have a settled place in the perma. 
nent policy of the State, and that’ henceforth the only question should 
be, how can they be improved and extended ? ? 

It was well said by an experienced Michigan Superintendent of 
Schools, that if he were to undertake the education of the-chil 
dren of the State as an individual enterprise, with the school fund as 
the fixed price, he would use a tenth- of the fund to train a body of 
competent teachers, and with the other nine-tenths as wages would 
accumplish more than the whole would do as then used in the payment 
of unprepared instructors (report of Commissioner of Education, 1879, 
page 80). In order to become efficient as an instructor in any profes 
sion or art it is absolutely necessary that the person should first pas 
through a conrse of instruction that will prepare him or her thexetor, 
and this às as true of the teachers as of any other profession.” 

lf, then, the experiences of other States and the opinions of the great 
mass of the best aud wisest edneators of the entire country are worth 
anything. the Legislature of this State could not do a wiser act, and 
one that would bring a richer retarn to the State for the amount im 
vested, than to provide at the preseut session, by proper legislation for 
the thorough training of the three dr four hundred young men and 
women who enter thé school-room as teachers for the first time every 

ear, 

Á It it is thought, as some claim, that establishing and properly main 
taining a State normal school would be teo much of a burden at prer 
ent, then let provision be made for normal institutes, to be held in the 
different counties each year, and to continue m session from two to 
four weeks, which all the teachers who have not certain prescribed 
attainments and experience in teaching shall, on penalty of having ther 
certificates revuked, be required to attend, ' 

Some of the States which have statutory enactments similar to 
the one last suggested, have found that they have added greatly te 
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the efficiency of their schools by furnishing them with a large pro- 
portion of trained teachers. 

In one respect, at least, the normal institute accomplishes the desired 
object better than the normal school. The normal institute as above 
suggested, would reach all the teachers, whereas the benefits of the 
normal school practically never reaches a large portion of them. The 
expenses of conducting normal institutes would be comparatively light, 
not to exceed from one hundred to three hundred dollars per annum in 
each county. depending on.the length of time the institute would be 
held and the number of instructors employed. — . 

There is, withont a doubt, a pressing demand for help at this point 
for our school system. 


LONGER PERIOD. 


The second most urgent demand is for a longer period of school 
during the year in the rural districts, In the cities and towns, as a 
general thing, the schools are continned long enongh, and I am frank 
to admit that in some of the cities schools are continued longer than 
is profitable to the pupils. Dot notso in the conntry, The reports 
show that the average duration of the schools, taking all the districts 
of the State, is but four and a-half months, or ninety days each year. 

As will be seen by referring to tables I. and IL, this average dura- 
tion has varied but a few days throngh the last nine years. Now, 
when we remember that & the towns and villages and quite a goodly 
number of the better class of rural distriets maintain their schools 
eight or ten months of the year, it is plainly to be seen that in a very 
large number of the country districts schools do not continue longer 
than three months or siaty days in the year. 1 

With all the knowledge I have been able to get on the subject, I am 
iully convinced that there are not less than 300 districts out of the 
1026 reporting this year, that have had but three months or sixty 
days of school during the year; and I am confident a larger propor- 
tion of these would not have had even the three months’ school, if they 
had not been compelled to do so in order to draw the little public money 
that is attainable, 

That something should be done by the people of the State to remedy 
this deficiency is so evident that no argument is necessary to enforce 
conviction. e 

_ Every schoul district in the State should be required to have at least 
six months school during the year. This requirement would certainly 
ea very reasonable ond, and one, tou, that would meet with the un- 
qualified approval of every intelligent citizen. ^" ^ 

The following tabular exhibit, by dad what other States are do- 
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ing, iu this respect, it is to be hoped, may stimulate our own people 
to make greater efforts tliat our children and yonth may have equal 
educational advantages in the race of life with those other sister 
States, 

This exhibit is compiled from the census report ot 1880, and shows 
the average length of time in days schools are maintained during the 
year in each State and Territory : 


STATE. DAYS. BTATE, DAYS, 


- 


r 
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80 [Mississippi. s. ... 2. de... eee 
ra MASSOUIb. oye oes e kr E eR Res 
146 |Nebrnsha .. o e.oorsonro sss geser 


AlabaMa...ooooonmmnrrmorrrtosrano 
Arkansas . ce 20..o Server +. a 
California..... cease n 


Colorudo .......e eese 89 [Nevada +... osos ve eese] 142 
Connecticut < sessessssas oo...» 179 [New Hampshire .... eonoorsarro»] 105 
Delaware .. .... conexo > ssl 159 [Now Jersey... ec 2... ds cuecas 192 
Tioridas kissd? A A NOW VOLE A 179 


| 
Georgin, oni jag A fre ca ec [North Carolina cux rsss soss guto 
Ilhnois...... ences e een een 100 JODIO: wis: uel E ia 
Indinna.,....... sr VF". «tbe à n t n 136 (OQREGOI........-.c 
Town... ema oo cartes cane eO] 148 [Pennsylvania ...,. oo... esee 
Kansns ii. vey res - 107 Rhode ¡UA 
Kentueky...... «css ==» ..»»»] 102 [Bonth Carolina. .aoorcommommoo.. 
Louisiana....:... «esses s]. 118 [Tennessee ,... soer lesen 
190 [TEXAS o uem eda RU rc RR 
176 |Vermont.....2... a ceca enne v 
177 (Virginia ,..ooommoormarso sornonss 
141 [West VirginlQ....omoomo..... sessed 
94 peso A 


MDG ral aaa 
Maryland ......... o.ooonoo +»... 
Massachusetts )..oommonooo vasea 
Michigan rar anar ra itunes a 
Minnesota .. ccc cc eres i ae ewer ees 


E 


TERRITORIES, 
.. e AM 


Àrizona. ese .. eee 66256*6*59*—*4494$t*»* EA EE AEE TARADA ER: 
Da (3): le pue oes Melee e "een nn Porro con SONDA acoso Qaveoeevususs Oe 
Distriċt of Columbia A bibs qu air qa End LOS 
Ida O. bovina era nada prorrásesro qro 49 t€«9t85 va anos on vás wow «rosana + 
Montana we MERE ROM angina asd Ean eee veda o. area ae ee Se ee oe rere 2 | 
New Mexico SRR ERT ES 96b $e. 560b ESET OO à a b RE ket ARES Ad O E Viadeo ves ona LOM 
Washinpton HERONS RE ...anurrona san persa DESH OheHHeee Soe Peor ropero», 
YOMIDG .o.osoooooonrasoas veces t queres s cpa au Ene Ad Tan rea ro mos AA 
This exhibit shows that twenty-seven States and four Territories lead 
Oregon in the average length of their school year. And yet Oregon has 
more wealth per capita than the great State of Illinois, Comment i$ 
unnecessary. Duty is plain. The only question remaining is, how 
ehall the desired end be attained? After having made this subject my 
special study for the last four years, and after having examined pretty 
thoroughly into the methods of raising revenues for the support of 
schools in other States, I venture to suggest and recommend to yout 


Honorable Body the following plan : 
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First, Provide for the levy of a State school tax of two mills on the 
dollar, which will raise, with the present taxable property of the State, 
abont $120.000. 


Second, Provide for the distribution of this money to the districts of 


the State in proportion to the number of teachers required, allowing 

each a district teacher for every fifty persons of school age, and an addi- 

tional teacher for every fraction of fifty, of one-half or more, contained 

therein, and each district containing less than twenty-five persons of 
school age to a share in the ratio of half a teacher. 

This arrangement would give to nearly all the raral districts at 
least one hundred dollars, and to all the village and city districts one 
handred dollars for every fitty persons of school age contained therein, 
in addition to What they now receive, and would enable them with 
ease to maintain their schools at least six months or 120 days during 
the year, which should be the minimum time to enable them to draw 
their State allowance from this fund. 

Iam well satistied that a provision of this kind would add at least 
fifty per cent. to the efficiency of all the country schools. 


1 


SUPERVISION. 


Arranged in the order of their importance, as it appears to me, the 
third item to which attention is called is that of Supervision. * 

That the schools of a county are very greatly benefitted by the 
lsbors of an efficient, energetic County School Superintendent is no 
longer a question with educators. There is no office in the gift of the 
people of a county fram which more real benefit way be derived to the 
comity than from that of County Superintendent, provided the office is 


filled with a competent man. I regret to find that the people generally | 


do not appreciate the importance of this office. 

This lack of appreciation is shown by the pittance of salaries generally 
allowed the County Superintendent, and in consequence, by the class 
of men too frequently selected to fill the office. : 

The person selected to supervise the educational interests of a county 
should have a thoroughly trained wind, should be an experienced and 
successful teacher, should have broad views, be a good judge of human 
nature, be able to tell intelligently what he knows, a person of good 
address, good habits, good practical common sense, and withal should 
be brim full of energy and discretion. He decides upon the fitness or 
unfitness of teachers. 


e should visit every school once near the beginning and once near ` 
the close of the term, witness the kind of work done, both by pupils - 


and teacher, note progress, make needed suggestions, organize and aid 
in conducting teachers’ institutes, &., &c. 
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A Superintendent of such qualifications and performing such work 
is of inestimable value to the educational interests of any county. 
But who would expect such qualitications and such work for salaries 
ranging from $180 to $600, in counties like Washington, Clackamas, 
Linn and Marion, where sheriffs and county clerks, possessing in many 
instances but very ordinary qualifications, receive from 82,000 to $3,500 
per annum 1 > 
* If a little better salary were paid the County Superintendent than 
is paid to the best-paying teacher's position in the county, then.the 
whole time and talent of the best teachers could be secured for this 
important office, hitherto so inadequately paid and as a consequence so 
unsatistactory in results. To perform well and thoroughly all the du 
ties of a County Superintendent in any of the principal .counties, of 
the State demands the whole time, talent and energy of the best edu. 
cator in the county. Then wisdom and economy wonld unite in say- 
ing, offer the inducement and secure his services. If the best educa- 
tional talent of the State cannot be secured for the supervision of the 
schools in any other way, it would be better to throw one or two or 
three counties into one district for this purpose, do away with County 
Superintendents, and have district superintendents appointed instead, 
This plan would meet the question of expense, and at the same time 
secure the best talent as a consequence and a great deal better work 
than is accomplished under the present arrangement. - 

Then, to recapttulate, we need ; 


First, Better-trained Teachers. 
Second, Longer period of school for rural districts, 
Third, Better supervision. 


A e 


TEACHERS' INSTITUTES, 


Since my last report, I have held institntea in the following places, 
all of which have been well attended by the teachers of the counts 
and by the people of the towns and cities where held, viz: Astoria, 
St. Helens, Portland, Forest Grove, McMinnville, Salem, Scio, Albany, 
Corvallis, Engene City, Wilbur, Roseburg, Marshfield, Ellensburg 
Wilderville, Ashland, The Dalles, Pendleton, Milton and Monmouth. 

Two cf these were State Institutes, one heid at Portland, July 13, 
1881, the other at Salem, A 21, 1383. 

Without doubt great good hes been accomplished by these edew 
tional gatherings. 

In addition to these District and State Institutes, County Imtitete 
have been held in Polk, Benton, Union, Baker, Grant and J 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 


Thé proceedings of the last State Teachers! Association, held in Sa- 
lem, Angnst 21, 22 and 23, 1882, may be found in the appendix to this 
report. A synopsis of several of the papers read before the Associa- 
tion are also included. RM 
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TABLE I. 
Showing the Educational Progress of the State during the last four years, from 1878 to 1882 


Number of districts, .. sommnesonsnencacenecarano ¢ vee hen senta 
Total school population ca. ncccccaccascucecesnvssvsone hores aho a 
Number enrolled ... siy sesscuscce cava os verga ororonenanaruososr! 
Average daily a(tendance... ue. cocos vease oe s s bene sonense oe 
Average number of days of school per year .... . os cr secet 


Average salary of mnlé toncherga.... s arero eo tvenver tre epo teesa]? 


Average Salary of female teacherg. s.r. suse . es semet hr 
Amoynt paid teachers, u... Lurtecenco vo seseroreor seuwe don 
Amount received from district tax... . soare .oo somo w ... . 
Amount received from county tax . sses. ae so e sose 0. scese 
Amount reteíved from State fund...... See s idle rua d 


Total amonnt.school funds. s.. soccer ras Mud catalan ae 
Total value of school property s s.e sese s 2 wpro o... ao » 0. 2. 
Number of persons attending private school. ..... .. a S 


Number of persons not attending any school... pesses «eme sas 
Number of male teachers employed, holding Brst grade certificates 
Number of female teachers holding first grade certificates ....... pa 
Number of male teachers holding second grade certificates ....... s 
Number of female teachers holding second grade certificates., .. 
Total number of teachers employed in public schools, .. ....... or 
Number of Institutes held , .. ss ooorro sasese se O rear 
Number of teachers attending Institutes . s.a. bo. unsers esae as 
Number,of teachers taking an educational journal .. , ess 


1879 | 1880 | 1881 


4,661 
- 340 


1882 


249,878 00 
102,810 00 
141,980 00 
69,062 00 
385,218 00 
684,207 00 
5,107 


$ 
21,928 
439 
806 
221 
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Showidg tha Educational Progress of the State from 1870 to 1882-~since the organization of the Department, 


Number of district ., .pesecere 
Total school population ...... 
Number enrolled, ... sao.» 
Avorage daily attondance. ..,. 
Average number of months 
school per YOAV, c aee eese 


Average salary of malo teachers 
per month, sassessssese ay po 
Average salary of female tenoh- 
ors per month ... su. +. oe 
Whole amount paid teachers per 
annum ... . cos. 
a received from district 
amount received rom county 
Amount recolved from State 
fund ...... ... ences de 0... 
Total amonut school funds .. 
Total value of school property.. 


“ 


aA aT qm Ot 


S 


> 


042 
38,670 
a rep, 


Li 


90 


$ 47 54 
43 70 
154,944 


71,163 
80,498 
32,420 


184,010 
322,440 
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TABLE IL—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 


680 155 
40,808 | 44,587 
20,080 | 24,954 
15,1064 18,006 

90 82 
$ 16 |$ 45:68 
8440 | 9304 
157,103 | 113,902 

i x 
47,243 | 02,035 
87,578 | 117,182 
91,580 | 33,807 
204,760 | 258,871 
332,764 | 804,787 


795 
48,473 
37,426 
16,605 


98 


$ 4920 
34 73 
181,902 


57,852 
122,189 
31,226 


269,822 
442,540 


| 1873, | 1874. | 1875. | 1876 | 1877. 


750 
60,370 
20,091 
14,987 


80 


$" 4124 


9i 87 


182,714 


61,009 


118,053 
38,051 
236, 337 
895,008 


O tenement 
- 


1878 1879. 
204 978 
53,462 | 60,404 
26,992 | 92,718 
21,404 | 20,810 
25 88 
$'40795"|$ 43 90 
3430] 3380 
104,571 | 205,623 
73,458 | 84,189 
125,704 | 119,728 
33,237 | 48,147 
258,185 | 351,673 
483,058 | 520,963 


1890, 


$ 44 19 
33 38 
210,429 


79,502 
133,417 
30,910 


339,084 
667,863 


1891 


1,037 
61,041 
34418 
25,100 


88 


$ 4220 
31 72 
231,818 


91,508 
146,800 
48,346 


353,018 
657,468 


1882 


101 
05,016 
31 143 
07,217 


00 


$ 4395 
31 63 
949,878 


102,810 
141,980 
59,662 


385,218 
684,297 


Por cent. 


o 9 norenno increase 


VCS lin 9 years. 


451 70 
20,646 68 
20,743 122 
32,018 78 

Per cent. 

decrease 
8 50 7 
20 4 
Increase, 
94,494 62 
31,058 44 
01,542 76 
27,242 85 
201,208 109 
301,807 112 
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TABLE 111.—FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1881. 
RECEIPTS 


Showing amount on hand, and Receipts from all Sourvés for Schoo) Purposes, for the School Year 
ending first Monday in Murch, 1881 


Ja A 
| Ma | RECEIVED DURING THE YEAR FROM 

go 

ea 
. | St " 

23 5 | 8 E 
countes | Sã & ls ¢ la E 

E» $8 f- AX fa = E. 

Bay El gk o 5 E = 

aod + E 2 2 a £ 

38» | à a E E 5 Éc 
Ber. — |8 — 0668 |... lt 2,257 56 [8 — 86102 |g — s0 OD IS 63867 |3 3,979 93 
Benton. ..| 2,900 00 |$ 00 | 619740 | 1,897 99 925 00 340 00 | 11,800 45 
Clackamas | .......-] 946210] 5,660 74| 282590 | 92107 00 625 00 | 20,080 74 
Culsop . . | 1401 64 | 496122] 3,508 00 67488 93 80 362 41 | 11,061 95 
Columbia, .| 459 16 8283 | 1,150 05 564 41 150 60 168 34 2,583 79 
Coe, ..| $9908] 1128017 | 2,631093 | 1,410 57] 1,248 29 381 47 7,430 51 
CONF e ..- 116 64 204 39 578 29 348 04 8i 70 23 00 1,455 06 
Douglas. 1,511 88 | 171739 [ 6,391 58 | 2,912 1£ 196 50 661 24 | 13,390 73 
Grant... . | 1,898 91 786 76 | — 4,468 84 793 10 537 70 658 36 8,723 06 
Jackson... 2,841 00 | 1,7700, 438114 | 241703] 17200] 181800] 1395117 
Jwepbie ]|........ AA 712 61 684 10 PO crase 1,356 77 

8... | 1L01368|..—.....:..| 2,48 68 | 1,595 12 362 08 558 18 B,654 74 
Ime, a., | 2,860 93 | 1,168 86 | 10,089 00 | 3,014 0£ 308 08 318 73 | 18,284 14 
ln... | 5,96; 20 | 28990 | 1650459 | 2,140 90 | 2,256 03 187 85 | 928,01 40 
Marion . ..| 3,964 28 | 5,972 69 | 11,988 06 | 4:230 38 | 448: 8t| 1,379 69 | 320199 
Melnomah | 5,050 15 | 48,065 16 | 32,943 08 | 2,205 82 | 1,490 90 | 1,458 S3 | 93,788 5l 
Pok., see. 1,157 20 1,021 59 5,125 76 1,995 80 1,40 47 |, 650 41 13,057 23 
Tillamook , 521. ..... 252 00 325 00 7500 |... 652 52 
Tmatilla..”.| — 359 12 | ^ 298066] 5,111 64 | 287441 | 2,2196 | oTi ei | 16,402 63 
Talon, , 883 54 |  L151 55 | 418345 | 1,917 00 536 79 361 35 | 9,063 68 
Ww... .[ 1,902 49 | 2,49 09 | 8,245 18 | — 3,238 95 617 65 188 78 | 171,043 04 
Wuhington | 1,688 00 | 2,250 00 | 5,528 00 | — 2,128 28 300 00 7500 | 11,969 28 
Tei. | 1,200 88 | 1891 75 | 7,960 83 | 2,266 11 | 1,238 08 | 1,000338 | 15,651 02 
t 


$ 24,717 38 di 91,568 51 [sse 45 


3 48,946 40 s [s sass o e 28,162 53 


$ 18,317 02 e 358,018 29 
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TABLE IV.—FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1882. 


RECEIPTS. 


Showing the amount on hand and Receipts from all sources; for School Purposes for the School Year 
ending first Monday of March, 1882, 


Su 
| EE RECEIVED DURING THE YEAR FROM 
[4 
2 

ER ¥ : 

Boy . m S ' 

so M E . y 
COUNTIES.| al É ab 3 E 3 

= H as a > a 

ER E 28 É a 5 3 

ao ES Fin | E 2 a 3 

42 a E a i É 2 3 


Benton...... 260 00 7,000 05 2,174 76 820 00 518 (00 13,372 81 
Clackamas ..|..........- 7 bie e £ 

Clatsop... . 1,749 9 3,024 n 
Columbia ... 509 et PPP: 


Baker....,..i$ 298 60 ies S 218524 18 ILb50000]$ 469 SE ]|$.... .... [$ 4,453 88 
Coos..... |. 1,747 TF] 1,819 22 


Curry....... 184 94 ]..... ,... 748 72 861 03 42 50 135 00 1,453 4 
Douglas . .. 1,472 89 17 50 6,780,529 | - 3,205 17 538 07 851 10 13,022 95 
Grant. ..... 1,949 04 875 23 2,507 39 811 68 31 25 212 60 6,478 09 
Jackson .... 1,195 00 4,658 DD 2,842 97 5,046 23 1,451 00 380 00 | ~ 16,573 0 
Josephine... 119 00 349 39 277 96 643 31 481 26 |... . ....- 1,873 91 
Lake ... ...| 1,082 00 869 42 1.936 14 1,236 99 221 22 141 66 5,487 $ 
Lane....... 4,159 6T 1,589 90 6,260 20 4,865 52 482 44 330 56 11,094 4 
Linn........ 7,612 35 401 41 13,56£ 55 4,440 24 1,806 47 169 48 27,194 50 
Marion. ...| 9,144 48; 8,238 86 | 12,010 22 | 4,571 16 4,912 19 2,278 52 | 34455 43 
Multnomah.| 6,129 84| 61,899 23 | 34578 93 6294 48 1,975 00 2,214 20 | 111,131 3 

Olk....... 1,270 80 996 58 5,540 75 ,206 88 1,707 60 2,441 63 14,163 H 
Tillamook . |.......... coro mesasa 350 00 100 00 | ... . .... 750 00 
Umatilla . 2.308 33 4,956 59 5,094 00 38,171 00 LI 59 926 55 | 18,208 Wè 
Union....... 1,232 68 1,437 71 3,630 60 3,131 64 106 87 9,903 55 
Wasco ..... 5,251 70 844 06 8,566 25 2,660 21 268 7 270 84 17,801 82 
Wasbington. 1,840 00 2,044 00 6,752 00 2,588 40 380 00 80 00 12,54 40 
Yamhil .... 2,071 60 1,062 99 7,408 64 2,430 96 993 84 1,821 89 15,189 9 

Total .....|$ 46,911 66 $ asana os [soa 810 87 to s [sa 980 19 |s 59,662 98 ls 19,584 99 g 14,266 86 |s 385,218 15 


o 
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TABLE V.—FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 188x. 


DISBURSEMENTS. e 
Bhowing Amount paid out for School Purposes for the School Year ending the first Monday of March, 1881 
* 
e ta hr] AL = E] tos NRO o 
s o Bu n m 
a 2 2 SE E E ER | $25 a3 
ó a ta 9 ma aa gE to 8 
25 o E w a o a e Eu 
4 E a os E Eo 8 633 ER 
3 4 E 2 “E BE Bed Sa 
sê BE 3 aa ja cae we 
CUUNTIES > B sã sá s |m-- T» 25 
: Ag 8" 7º Bg E EE ERE "8 
P E. B | ŝa |58 | 828 38 
a | 43 | EE t ay | 89 | 837g | BE - 
ER: El 283 EI El J. E ak 
ga | 88, | 888 | 38 | 88 [388] BEER P 35 
em + O o 
4 1| J^: & < 4 4 E Bo. 
Baker se os » sae e remm se tmm $n cr os so |g 3,229 57 |, $ 3175 |$ 2810 |$ 135 12 "EP 49 72 ls 2,480 20 
Benton. . .... . ^... - . 4 PM 8,550 00 $7 “76 00 30 00 |. . 25 00 150 00 |$ 20 00 450 00 9,300 00 
Clackamas .. , x e e vE D vers ive) h 16,741 84 |... . 516 73 146 00 431 1 2,035 36 20,472 10 
Clatsop... wee, 4 ron . abo es 5,586 00 87 50 306 75 508 69 330 04 3 30 2,075 64 9,564 42 
Columbii asses +. . > oonsorner o» an 6 somados re o. 1,707 07 Excess a 28 77 3 50 113 83 | i 150 00 2,003 17 
COOR ix 1x. caia Oke gas Be eee, CE OS ELE 5,467 38 00 400 | .. coco. 92 |]. ow. 112 08 6,785 61 
Oumy.. ses e FN PE s E gd ee 1,124 43 1400 j|... ..,.. 00 76 e... » 40 30 1,187 48 
Douglas... sce. .. +» 0. ... no ao etn vee 9,738 86 8 00 1,070 T4 21 48 19038 | . a. 400 88 11,917 84 
Grant, .. ke Aas nv see Sige id. . pt. ao 6,772 03 |)... .. 67 60 24 25 221 83 83 00 912 62 7,081 33 
Jackson ,. p . cessa rr air O riss saves .. 10,089 00 20 00 217 00 257 00 50700 |.. e 1,278 00 12,368 00 
Josephine .. ssar.. ULM M SNA Ack wiles RM esa Za 1,820 50 
Like? la e$. 229 o eo c m 3,306 00 52 00 962 18 16 00 140 93 |. .. . 94 83 4,672 24 
Lane... cesar ar ee en ge e oreo are axe) 12,612 63 3 50 468 96 49 06 571 8£ 9 on 806 46 13,911 34 
linn. 6.5 ce Weeds khi c9 Wa koc) evo e aso e] 18,443 OO |. vus s 491 15 74 29 620 32 52 50 1,165 07 20,702 88 
Marion, .,.. 4 .n +. coe e +4 co 1 vee oh the hh a 23,313 16 120 00 896 60 74. CO | 1,186 90 9 85 2,324 23 21,025 23 
Multnomah, seses .. a pev mes +... sse ace v » n]. 52,380 dá 4 40 12,040 91 | 2,507 29 | 2,250 54 | 261 12 19,811 77 89,206 47 
T T P ssec duratetoéeepo cv vao et. wa. een aoo d 129 40 437 30 260 00 "307 35 61 30 1,613 49 | 11,787 68 
amoo0oK ... T .. bra ero o no sea o P een comet tus sab sescelva ov 4 ever tres sr a. ro 053 62 
Umatilla .... cisco sae erro PS RO vino ves 9,887 91 290 00 318 86 292 25 “863 00° 17 00 |, 2,990 26 14,149 28 
Union cscs ceed so entre pee o Roe + prende 240. a 5,304 97 PET 345 98 600 00 141 00 |, ... a 48 26 6,440 20 
WABCO imac cocodrilo 9,612 37 Li... . 449 76 445 97 870 35 19 00 |, 487 89 11,701 34 
Washington «.. ».ovencorsso o so... . oo tna stone 11,022 00 0 00 75 00 150 00 80 00 50 00 625 00 12,022 00 
Yamhil sr orros tasi t 0. € o ess sesos ks 10,299 10 | ES 662 05 406 96 201 87 G 00 499 09 12,074 06 
AS, A a PA PO 
Total PE" A a 56 ls 883 80 |s 19,924 19 rsen 43 ls 937 6T pos 16 bs 98,722 24 | 300,755 95 
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TABLE VL-——FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1882. 


d TE DISBURSEMENTS. 
Showing the Amount paid out for School Purposes for the School Year ending the first Monday of March, 1882, 


A A ONSE 1 = au - 3 Exe ced pines 
E a 83 3 a | $$ $22 28 
á A EE 3 pa Bd B26 us 
D 
S 3 a 5. ES EHE T 
bal og o e » Em A a Pu EI" 
eg Jeg Re & „A fg ess | Ss: 
ov = 5 aa 42 
COUNTIES. aia ES EF. S. d EE "iue Sá 
as dz ae as “E 30 E gu sê 
aE às gi E aa Ea Fo "T 
x as | #3) 33 | 8 E af | gee | ae 
` B9 Bu 58 gH EE ga Bx? - th 
AIRE e |e | $ || 
m 9 
ar Ge isa 4 + 3 ga a” 


a Ay € o pm 


Baker... eese sen enr em or en o reno JH 3,012 26 |3..... ($ 126 85 |$ Pos É 95 13 |$ 60 72 1$... ..... |$ 4,184 95 
Benton, , sese -er e ounnonrnrpraaranec amoo hene theme e 30 00 20 00 90 


t 9,220 00 | 25 00 

[UP TA YT DD" 17,581 00 1, ,.... 165 87 1 00 275 60 25 00 
Clatsop ...... ocorcorrrorranacanedorany pun noolaranconorcenons 2 
Columbia Ve. toti] pm acartóciprangroranires., soyak 


50 640 03 se ae gm 51 2 73 


Pv, 
nando or me sbeNA quae aeocosrear cse teevepósue? es o nn 180 00 hear re 


PPP 65 


3 
re., 80 80 08 75 | 87 72 43 97 FE 267 01 11,102 03 


... ses ILI 


ÉUEERy. qu ee. noaroro O 00 1. nta s tt] Posso so OVO .. 


Douglas, ........ sise e pos so > Pe) id sa 


31 72 4 00 56 25 107 92 063 25 
Ds. | 1,030 00 887 00 149 00 3 00 
12 78 ITE BG |. cer. 99 05 |. coooon 
728 11 fus cacos 
gasta pu 506 00 64 60 
138 00 608 17 405 16 | 1,143 16 221 31 
202 66 | 1,072 89 | 2,582 53 | 2:051 93 192 55 
sereas 862 47 260 CO 325 33 65 00 | 2,149 38 n a 
20 00 454 00 192 50 538 01 2795 | 2,914 09 14,661 85 
71 69 589 03 452 00 169 G3 |],... .. 450 00 8,611 77 
e so ros 874 40 262 11 523 21 | 29850 | 1,180 82 14,181 41 
20 00 68 00 180 00 60 00 40 00 520 00 12,198 00 
kisasa 443 00 829 65 340 86 27 20 | 1,430 88 18,195 16 


— serene £ 
Total... e oocnoracannma versare so hene ennt » e nussa [$240,878 11 [res 86 [sane 81 es. 54 atos 36 [os 91 |enaes na [asa ec 07 


f |———— GP (—— O A A — ! 


I TEM" 
Jackson........ soon» nn 0r 
Josephine,  „esessssssageugandpasrotetronners tht ha encon 
e, . nes. p nus sos ARALAR a sad sas wv 
“Lane..... broor yes $ — kv Sa qophaodap*eaoetseeciubeteosost aa sud 12 820.00 f..... . 
DÁDD... . oropmanoncararesornonsosar evenaconocariaóranon 0. sa 
Marion. " e966sosóttotánsqesdensaceéoqpeth PONCE HERE TH RED OES ES 
Multnomash.......4.« se oooconaneróoanas arvossara averanosos 
Polk r..omommmucor>os sesed pon aqyabor o. quo t chio n 
Tillamook... cuoyoror vre coa ensonrracroonss. eosovareranys 
Umatilla,..+..»omor.. " tes mee eer nero tn . Terre rere Ty 
Tinlon,..cacenceccoss TETTE 
WASCO ennnncorcanmrdrnas rt ACh ERED sáeónauevobnávseceovoseeveqeo 
Washington... .ccvcanerecnvevrevcavsaedas onre darspam onerar e risos 
Xamhll.,......... POUR Meera am whtvosayaeeY o UVA GOA ee c 


10, 623 66 
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Bhowing Number of o 


COUNTIES. 


Benton ses a... a oo 
OlackamaB. ....... 
Olatsop. cc, csee 
Columbia ... +... 
C008 s . .. or erede 
Curry eiiean 
Douglas ses sovas 
Grant, ... 2e. 
Jackeon Qc. stares 
Josephjne. .......». 
Lake... . vecta 
Lane... .eee 
Linn. ve cocseeaveues 
Marion oe “as 
Multnomah ,...., +... 
POR Gu viso aee do 
Tillamook, s... » 
Umatilla . ....roo». 5 
Union ..... vos a. 
MO anne 
aBhington , ».. +... 
Yamhill.. .... » »... 


en 5 MON O o A OR 
Baker ,.... == 
| 


Total cores o o: | a [30n | om | non | sem | ontem] a7 sno | 2960 | 28,081 | 62,0417 LL 


TABLE VII —1881—SCHOOL CENSUS. 


? amber of Privato Schodls, Number Attending Private 


Averago Dally Attendance, 
“First Monday in i IC 1881, 


bc Population, Number Enrolled, 
the School Year ending 


d number not "Attending any Sohopl for 


Average Daily Aftend- 


Whole No. of Persons 
ance at the Public 


over 4 and under 20 Enrolled during 


pum e rm sa, 


—á 


| cf Organized Districts 
: of Districts Reporting 
No. of Private Schools 
attending Private 


No 


-| ———————— 


Lad m 
ANAA BS he DA 


——— ———— mm 


a] 
Ad sS aiba 


INo. of Persona of Eu ey ee E. 
age not attending 


any School. 
y 
W 
E g : 
E 8 |F 
LA o o 
a E E 


247 390 637 
No rep |No rep.|Nor'p 
760 1 


694 444 
214 225 | 439 
405 948 753 


16,947 | 34,498 | won | ws | 12,526 mm 12,070 | 26.100 | 148 | 4601 | 11,256 | 10,400 [au 
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. TABLE VIII —1881.—SCHOOL CENSUS. 
e” Showing Number of Districts, School Population, Number Dnrolled, Average Daily Attendance, Number of Private Schools, Number attending 
Privates Shools, and Number not aftending any School, for the School Year ending the first Monday of March, 1882, 
t q al 
Whole number of Persons| Whole number of Pupils 2 |Number of Pupils of 
* i over 4 and undor 20 enrolled during the ipo rca se m S 8choal age not mttend- 
E: E years of age, yent, t a a ing any School 
ga | 5] 2 E 
e + 
o IP | $12 
COUNTIES E E E Bs i 
ae a | 2 
S |% ^ ; 3 | E 
ES E d E] D 1 É 1 ES 2 4 E Í z to 3 
| piel a BIZ àl2].8.àl3.3/21212]21]3 
z | zj H 5 a a & & a a | É | A | ala E É 
— T mu aey aepuke 
: Baker ....... o 20 20 701 753 1,454 300 470 800 320 310 660 8 345 200 241 441 
Benton , . ..0... 6£ 44 1,400 1,377 2,837 1,020 1,140 2,100 670 810 1,480 4 87 10 410 780 
Clackamas. . ., 89 80 1,985 1,995 3,980 1,181 1,220 2,401 940 915 1,855 10 208 695 663 1,468 
Clatsop .....,. 13 18 381 480 961 291 832 626 297 250 451 ] 8^ 120 140 260 
Columbia ,...... 21 21 114 413 827 185 174 359 152 134 286 7 928 185 185 370 
Coos ,.... > ro 4T 37 1,808 902 1,010 495 419 972 300 386 | 776 8 193 360 330 680 
Curry. ameno ces 12 16 224 234 4 95 101 190 85 95 180. 4 70 142 122 263 
Douglas .... .. Gt 01 1,976 1,032 3,007 1,052 13397] 2,189 910 916 1,850 28 | 693 870 | 848 1,718 
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TABLE 1X.—1831. 
SCHOOL CENSUS. . 


Showing the Number of Districts Reporting, Average Number of Months per District, Salaries of Teachers, Number of Private Schools, Teachers in 
Private Schools, Number of Graded Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Graded Schools, for the Schoo) Year Ending first Monday of March, 1881. > 
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TABLE X.—1882. j 
BOHOCL CENSUS. 


Showing Number of Districts Reporting, Averaga Number of Months per District. Salaries of Teachers, Number of Private Schools, Teachers in Pri- 
vate Schools, Number of Graded Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Graded Schools, for the School Year Ending First Monday of March, 1882. 
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Showing Number and Value of School Houses, Value of School Furniture, and Value of Apparatus, 
for the School Year ending first Monday of March 
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TABLE XII. — 1882, i 
3 SOHOOL PROPERTY, 


Showing Number and Value of School Honses, Value of School Furniture, and Value of Apparatus, for 
the School Year Ending First Monday of March, 1882, 
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TABLE XIII.—1881. 


MISCELLANEOUS ` 


Showing Number of Schoola furnished with Webster's Unabridged Dictionary and suitable Book of 
Records, Number of Teachers taking an Educational Journal, Number of School Visits by County 
School Supérintendéut, Length of Time devoted to each Visit, Number of Miles traveled, Num- 
ber of Institutes held, Number of Teachers in Attendance, and Salaries of Superintendents, for 
the School Year ending first Monday of March, 1881 
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TABLE XIV,—1882. - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Showing Number of Schools Farnished with Websters Unabridged Dictionary and Suitable Beok d 
Record, Number of Teachers Taking an Edncational Journal, Number of School Visits bv County 
School Snpenntendent, Length of Time devoted to Esch Visit, Number of Miles Traveled, Num 
ber of Institntes Held, Namber ot Teachers in Attendance, and Salaries of County School Super 
intendenta, for the School Year Ending First Monday of March, 1892 5 
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h, and Clark's Normal rammar, 
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gof New Primary, Elementary and New W 


in. 
GEOGRAPHY —Monteith’s Independent Elementary and Monteith's Comprehensive 


GRAMMAR —Sill's Practical Lessons in Engl 


FOR ADVANCED GRADES. 
tary. 


es, consist 
ARITHMETICS —Brooks' Normal Mental und Brooks’ Higher. 


seri 
Young’s Government Class Book. 


"n 


GENERAL HISTORY [for beginners] —Peter Parley's Universal 
ALGEBRA —Brookk' Normal Elemen 


UNITED STATES HISTORY.—Barnes' Brief History. 
SCIENCE —Monteith's Popular Science 
LITERATURE —NWestlaLe's Common School. 


ARITHMETICS —Brooks’ 


CITIZENSHIP 


ae 
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>+- Child’s, Youth's and Complete Spellers 
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ORTHOGRAPHY.—Watson's Independent series, v 
bools, the Boird ordered another vote on penmanship, and the'Spen- 


FOR PRIMARY AND COMMON GRADES, 


. 
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*NorE —Having died shortly after the adoption of his system of penmanship, and his admunstritors being 


READING.—The Independent series, consisting of Primary, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 


The canvass hereby made shows that the following text-books have been selected by the Couaty School Super- 
*PENMANSHIP —W L White's system and copy-books 


intendente for use in the publie schools of this State for the term of four years from the first day of October, A 


D, 1880, viz 


unable to furnish the rystem and copy 
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Secretary of State, 


L J POWELL, 
Sup't Pub Ins 


Governor 


R P EARHART, 


> 


W. W THAYER, 


January 4, À D 1881 
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BOOX.KEEPING —Lytes 
Dated Salem, Oregon 


BOTANY —Steele's “Fourteen Weeks ” 


* 


FOR ADVANCED GRADES. 


ARITHMETICS.—Brooks' Normal Mental aná Brooks’ Higher. 
ALGEBRA.—Brooks' Normal Elementary. 


LITERATURE. —Westlahe's Common School 
CITIZENSHIP — Young's Government Class Book. 
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TABLE XV. 


Showing List of County School Superintendents whose Term of Office Expires on the first-Monday of 
July, 1884. Those marked thus * re-elected. 


COUNTY. NAMES OF SUPERINTENDENTS: POST OFFICE 
` 


Benton *. sp ees eseese so St > opere, vers JE A, Milner. ..,. .... + .... [Corvallis 


Baker. . cessa seye o ars sa nmn o e (40 E. Payton, seses cesses Baker City. 
Clachamas. ssa sa >» s e. . Curtis Baird ++ ++ s. JOregon City. 
Clatsop eov nm o... » cece nns. |H.BIOOP ico . . ». ... Astoria 
Columbia . See wen ad nao ce cepe c] JE QUICE + ¿cis . {St Helens 
Coos . . —— ——— rp PEA UB Camp: e ne. eee) oe] Marshfield. 
Curry +, + ena ens e center nee cor ses cee SWS Guerin ... «a sar. =.»» ¡Port Orford 
Douglas — ...... eses > es e), S cO JE, W Benson .. nasere ... [Wilbur 


Grants . o e le soo sos PRE W Mack. 2 ac es LO Prairie City. 
Jackson sese 2-2. +. ae seo c cece LW M Colvig ...2.2.22...2.. Ss» |J8cksonville. 
Josephine ... Soc po c c. oc |W N Saunders... +... ..|Kerbyville 
Lake .. Ll Sale’ BREDE riesce wes T B Vernon ..........  ...jLakeview 
Lane... 0. a ma or seser mes] ve e a «fA W Patterson .. ... . .. |Eugene City 
Linn .. Pues 'gasea we co a © ve |P, À Moses. ........... .... [Albany. 
Manon. >.. ce .. » e) tm » asses cs FNIT. Gregg 2... ... »»JSalem 
Multnomah , .. cee € e. +... |0. F, Paxton . +... sses Portland 
Pol  ...... ao resice" omms oes ce, Od Frank Rigler . .. ..... .. .. JDallas, 
Tillamook... .... ex an oS ases IR M Trowbridge. s.. a ....| Tiliamoo&, 
Umatilla cl. rem wav e > ss + nee [John Edington . .. .. .... . |Pendleton. 
Union ... . cuecas > e sasan o. . o. [Frank Qolíns,.... .. ..  ...[Uniom. 
Wasco lll... 2 se eec ven s o cu (FO D Doane... . .. +.» [The Dalles, 
Washington s. se ss +. sorses o amo. e nooo |W D Lyman... .. . . + [Forest Grove. 
Yamhill, ss .... e. 25... PL H Baker. Q2... .%. .{ McMinnville 
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Canes AND ACADEMIES. 


GENERAL 
PIE EXHIBIT.. 


Tm mem = m e 
——— - — ene a 


a REMARKS. 


In pursuance of the following statutory provision, viz: (School Law, 
Section 13, Subdivision 8, He [the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction] shall collect statistics concerning the chartered educational 
institutions of the State, including number of pupils, property, libra-_ 
vies, salaries of teachers, ete., ete.; thes shall include all institutions 
under the patronage of the State,) the statistical information contained 
m the accompanymg tables concerning the colleges, academies and 
other private institutions of learning, is herewith submitted, and in 
the main is believed to be reliable, As will be seen by reference to 
the tebles, the statistics concerning several of the schools are very 
meager. This results trom the negligence or refusal of those in charge 
to submit the information sought. Jn every instance blanks for infor- 
mation have been sent to the President, Principal or Superior, accom- 
panied by a letter respectfully asking them to fill out and return the 
blank to this offices which request I gratefally acknowledge most of 
those addressed promptly complied with, but some, I regret to say, ig- 
nored it altogether, not so much as deigning a reply. I have given 
such information concerning those schools that did not report, as I 
could gather from the various sources at my command; all of which is 

‘respectfully submitted. 
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- TABLE T. 
STATISTICS OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


——— M e rem 


WHEN 


FOUNDED DFNOMINATION 


NAME: | LOCCATION 


Academy of Sacred Heart...... .....¡Salom, Marion county Sees 1863 joRman Catholic 
Academy of Mary Immaculate. .....| The Dalles, Wasco county. es... > [Roman Catholic, - 
Albany Collegiate Institnte.. .... .|Albany, Linn county. ...... 1806 |Preabyterian 
Ashland Academy and Norma! SchoolfAshland, Jackson county . . 1870 {Methodist Episcopal 
Bethel Academy ........ .. von...» JBethel, Polk county . ... .. 1853 ¡Christian 


Bishop Scott Grammar and Divinity 

chaol .... . .. . ...-... «Portland, Multnomah county, 1870 [Episcopal. 
Blue Mountain University. ..... ... La Grande, Union county.. | 1873 |Methodist Episcopal 
Christian College o... .... .. ... -,Monmouth, Polk county.... 1865 |Christinn, 
Corvallis College ..... .... ^». [Corvallis, Benton county ... 1868 |Methodist Episcap19 
Grace Church Parrish School. ... ..lAstoria, Clatsop county. .... 1870 | Episcopal 
Jefferson Institute ..... eese ge. ‘Jefferson, Marion county . 1856 |Independent' 
LaCreole Academy.......,..00- e... .JDallas, Polk county.......- 1856 |Independent. 


McMinnvile College................ » McMinnville, Yamhill county 1852 ) Baptist. 


Roman Cathohe 


ne 


versity. ..... cee eee. [Portland, Multnomah aes oa A s 


Oregon Institute for Deaf and Dumb.|Salem, Marion connty... .. 18:0 State. 
Oakland Ácadémy,..... .... ... >> Oakland, Douglas county... 1880 [Independent 
Pacific University,... . ........... «| Forest Grove, Washington co 1851 [Independent - 


Philomath College... ....... ....]Phijomath, Benton county .. 1865 [United Brethren 

Santiam Academy.. .... .. ...... -.;Levanon, Linn county. .. ..; 1854 {Methodist Episcopal 

Sheridan Academy .. ...... ..... . Sheridan, Yamhill county . 34e .... .iMethodist Episcopal. 

St. Helens Hall ..  .... ooo...» Portland, Multnomah county! 1869 ¡Episcopal. 

St. Mary's Academy........ — ......,jPortland, Multnomah county} ...»..... ¡Roman Catholic 

St. Mary's Academy...... .. ...../Jacksonville, Jackson countyf........ /Roman Catholic 

St. Paul's Academy ... .... ...... . |St. Paul, Marion county......[......- . [Roman Catholic 

Bt. Michael's College...... .. .....|Portland, Multnomah countyt.. .. .{Roman Catholic 

State University..... ..... ..... ...| Eugene City, Lane county . . 18760 ¡State 

State Agricultural CoMege .. ..,....|Corvallis, Benton county q © sese Stale 
t 


Umpqua Academy..... ec... saes} Wilbur, Douglas county,.,... 1854 |Methodist Episcopal, 
Wasco Independent Academy,..... ..|Teh Dalles, Wasco county. .« 1880 |Independent 
Willamette University........<..... |Salem, Marjon county .... . 1853 [Methodist Episcopal 


AM n a rr re 2 a e e as 


vw 
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Academy of tbe Sacred Heart ....|Sister Assumplion|Superior.., . ... {No report Brick, | 120x54 | 10 


Jefferson Institute ..... enn ID V B Reid »-{Principal, . , . {No report Wood .| 40xb0 8 


TABLE II. 
STATISTIOS OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES, 


Showing Names of Instructors, Position Held, Salary, Material, Dimensions, Number of Rooma, and Prescut Value of Buildings, Size nnd Value .of 
School Grounds, Total Value, 


t 


n 


DUILDINGE. GROUNDS, 


NAMES OF INSTITUTIONS INSTRUCTORA POSITION HELD. BALARY. 


tion Ro’ms 


Property 


TUME 
No. Recita. 
Value. 


Size 
Total Value of 


Material | 
Dimens’ns 
in feet. 

No School 


and 1 assistants. | 

Academy of Mary Immaculato,.. |Sis'r Mary Assump-|Superlor, .. ......[|No report], .. foco do n 
tion & 4 assistants | 
| 


edv rasa ole sacetscantsixadexe 
D 


1 70600 |T ner's 8000 15,000 


sena efisirerisçãoa wats re eua 


Albany Collegiate Institute .....¡Rev, E N Condit.,| President. ....... (No repor'| Wood 50x70 3 
A M Mattoon , . |Ast in Col. Dep't [No reportj. , sla. 2]. 
Mary E Gaston... |Prin Prim Dep't, [No report) ,., sfassa pee 
Eliza'th W. Condit.| Ast, Primary Dep't [No report]... . e fla. A ses » 
Ashland College and Nor School .|L L. Rogers, A M |President, ...... 1:00 |Wood, | 70x53 4 4 4,000 |£acr'a 


4 | 40,000 | ....j& 4000 |$ 44,000 


. 
. ter we quer le vote £2 004 


tx» tes 


“4000 | 8,000 


Ladru Royal, A. M, | Prof Nat Science, 1000 |. sr s]. sede ndun sew ve fan bun mcmbra ton 
Ada A Rogers .. |Precoptress. +... BOO |. .. |l... . detis mm Mes] ss + tem 
A Weber. , +... ¡Music Department 600 san fa se ae see. o, « sacs ve [rore 
Bethel Academy .....- essees o «E, Fenton .....5...JPrinvipal... es. ,¡No report} Wood ..} 00x40 2 2 2,000 |1 acre 200 2,200 
Bishop Scott Gram & Div School |J. W HNI., ..,..| Head Master ...... [NO report) . aj... Jo... 20,000 |4 bike 8000 | 28,000 
Blue Mountain University,. ,. . [No repott.. "EP es ae ¿[NO report. , bos ty tl esie e A PTA PE A 
Christian College . . «ooo... [FP ,F.Campbell, A M |President, .. .. 800 [Brich | 72x30 | 2 12,000 |113$a | 2000 | 14,000 
P L Campbell ,,..[Teacher Gr'k & Lat, 400 |Wood, | 80x40 41 2 4001... Lau 400 
W. E, Richardson,.| Teacher Mathemat, ADO Dos al we ele de c] A ed ve we PER 
Miss N Springer, ,|Tencher Prep. Dep't BOO |... bo O , sn os os Lara os aeaf EPIS 
Corvallis College & State Agr Col.|B. L Arnold, A M |President,, ..... 1800 |Wood..| 86x68 |.... 6 0,060 alte |- 4000 10,000 
BJ Hawthorne,A M|Prof Languages . 1400 [os |. 80310 |e bafon sedo. [86 ace! 6000] 16,000 
Jos Emery... . + (Prof, Mathomnttes . 1400 |... PA "PPP co abode vee ef ea ee 
= > E B McElroy . ¡Prof. Prep, Dep’t. 1050 


yr 5 gy vse dronfas w oorfena q de 


1] 2000 ]|4ncr&| — 400| 2,40 
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COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES, 1882. 
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NATIONAL AID FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


——————— M! 


There seems to be a growing sentiment throughout the eountry in 
favor of Government aid for the Public Schools, in the way of direct 
appropriations from the national treasury for their support in part or 
in whole. . 

This sentiment has been greatly strengthened by the revelations of 
the last census (1880). | 

This census, which in all probability, is the most accurate, by odds, 
of any before taken, shows a fearful amount of illiteracy within the 
States and territories of the United States. 

While it is true that the great mass of this illiteracy is to be found 
in the Southern States, both among the white and the colored popula- 
tion, yet it is a humiliating fact, and must be admitted, that 1t prevails 
to a dangerous extent throughout the bounds of the nation. 

When, by scanning the following tables, we see that the two great 
States alone of, New York and Pennsylvania, notwithstanding their 
long standing and excellent public school systems, contain within their 
borders 447,614 persons, over ten years of age, that cannot write, we 
should not be surprised that many of the very best and most patriotic 
and far-seeing men of the nation are beginning to view with alarm, 
this fearful amount of illiteracy, and are trying to devise some meae 
ure which promises deliverance from this evil which threatens the 
stability, if not the existence, of our free institutions. 

The hope of the nation is the ballot, in the hands of free, upright, 
intelligent men and women, : 

Whatever may be the effect of the illiteracy in other nations and 
under other forms of government, we know that in a free government 
like ours it is ever a menace and an element of weakness and danger. 

For the purpose of affording information bearing upon this question 
of national aid tor public schools, the following tables, prepared tor the 
most part by the direction of the Commissioner of Education, together 
with two prominent bills introduced in the Senate of the Forty-seventh 
Congress—one by Hon. Henry W. Blair, of New Hampshire, and the 
other by Hon. John A. Logan, of Illinois, are incorporated in this 
report. 

These tables contain the pith of the educational information gatb- 
ered by the last census (1880), and are valuable for the general infor 
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mation they contain, as well as for the immediate purpose of illustrat- 
ing the present demand for national aid to the common schools, 

The following bill (S. B, No 151), the one introduced by Mr. Blair, 
possesses great merit, and appears to meet with much favor everywhere. 
If 1t should become a law it would contribute largely towards freeing 
those sections most affected from the incubus and curse of illiteracy. 


THE BLAIR BILL- s 


À bill to aid in theestablishment and temporary eupport of eommon 
Schools. = 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the . 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, That for ten years 
next after the passage of this act there shall be annually appropriated 
from the money in the Treasury the following suma, to- wit: The 
first year the sum of $15,000,000, the second year the sum of $14,000,- 
000, the third year the sum of $13,000,000, and thereafter a sam dimin- 
ished $1,000,000 yearly fiom the sum last appropriated until ten annual 
appropriations shall have been made, when all appropriations under 
this act shall cease; which several sums shall be expended to secure | 
the benefits of common-school education to all the children living in 
the United States. Nu 

Seo. 2. That the instruction in the common schools wherein these 
moneys shall be expended shall include the art of reading, writing and 
speaking the English language, arithmetic, geography, history of the 
Umted States, and such other branches of useful knowledge as may 
be taught under local laws, and may include, whenever practicable, 
instruction 1n the arts of industry ; which instruction shall be free to 
all, without distinction of race, nativity, or'condition in life: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall deprive children of different races, 
living ın the same community but attending separate schools, from 
receiving the benefits of this act, the same as though the attendance 
therein were without disinction of race. Í 

Sec. 8. That such money shall annually be divided among and paid 
out in the several States and Territories in that proportion which the 
whole number of persons in each who, being of the age of ten years 
and over, cannot read and write, bears to the whole number of such 
persons in the United States; and until othefwise provided such 
compntation shall be made accurding to the official returns of the 
census of 1880, 

Seo. 4, That such moneys shall be expended in each State by the 
concurrent action, each having a negative upon the other, of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, on the part of the United States, and of the 
superintendent of public schools, board of education, or other body 
in which the administration of the public-school laws shall be vested, 
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on the part of the several States wherein the expenditures are respect. 
ively to be made; and whenever the authorities of the United States 
and of the State faii to agree as to the distribution, use and applica 
tion of the money hereby provided for, or any part thereof, payment 
thereof, or such part thereof, shall be suspended, and if such disagree. 
ment continne throughout the fiscal year for which the same was 
appropriated, it shall be covered into the Treasury and shall be added 
to the general appropriation for the next year provided for in the first 
section of this act. - 

All sums of money appropriated under the provisions of this act 
to the use of any Territory shall be applied to the use of schools 
therein by the Secretary of the Interior, through the commissioner of 
common schools, whose appointment is hereinafter provided for. 


Src. 5. That the moneys distributed under the provisions of this 
act shall be nsed in the school districts of the several States and Terri- 
tories in such way as to provide for the equalization of school privileges 
to all the childern throughout the State or Territory wherein the expen- 
diture shall be made, thereby giving to each child an opportunity tor 
comipon-school education ; and to this end existing public schools tot 
sectarian in character may be added, and new ones may be estab 
lished, as may be deemed best in the several localities, 

Suc. 6. That a part of the money apportioned to each State or 
Territory, not exceeding one-tenth thereof, may be yearly applied to 
the education ot teachers tor the common schools therein, which sun 
may be expended in maintaining institutes or temporary training 
schools or in extending opportunities for normal or other instruction 
to intelligent and suitable persons, of any color, who are without nec 
essary means, and who shall agree, in writing, to quality themselves 
and teach in the common schools of such State or Territory at least one 
year. 

Szo. 7. That the design of this act not being to establish an inde 
pendent system of schools, but rather to aid for the time being in the 
development and maintenance of the school systems established by 
local power, and which must eventually be wholly maintained by the 
States and Territories wherein they exist, it is hereby provided that no 
part of the money appropriated under this act shall be paid ont in any 
State or Territory which shall not during the first five years of the 
operation of this act annually expend for the maintenance of common 
schools, free to all, at least one-third of the sum which shall be allot 
ted to it under the provisions hereof, and during the second five yes 
of its operation a sum at least equal to the whole it shall be entitled to 
receive under this act; and if such expenditure shall not be shown to 
the Secretary of the Interior at the end of each fiscal year by each 
State or Territory, respectively, or by such other evidence as shall be 
satisfactory to him, then the allotment under this act for each subse 
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qaent year so long as there shall be a deficiency of such expenditure 
hy the State or Territory from the proceeds of local funds, whether 
derived from taxation or otherwise, shall be expended for the 
support of common schools therein wholly in the discretion of the 
Secretary, who shall apply the same to thesupport of existing or to the 
establishment of new schools in such way as he shall deem best. 


Seo. 8. That no part of the money herein provided for shall be 
used for the erection ot school-honses or scliool-buildings of any descrip- 
tion, nor for rent of thesame; Provided, however, That whenever it 
shall appear to the Secretary that otherwise any given locality will 
remain wholly without reasonable common-school advantages he may, 
in his discretion, from the general fund allotted to the State or Terri- 
tory, provide schools and tor their temporary accommodations by rent or 
otherwise, in the most economical manne: possible: And provided, 
further, That in no case shall more than 5 per cent. of such allot- 
ment be set apart for or be expended under the provisions of this 
section. 


Seo. 9. That there shall be appuinted by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, a commissioner of common 
schools in each State and "Territory, who shall be a citizen thereof aud 
reside thereia, and shall perform all such duties as may be assigned to 
him by the Secretary of the Interior, and who shall be specially charged 
with all the details of the execution of this act within his jurisdiction, 
and in co-operation with the State anthonties In the Territories he 
shall also be charged with the general supervision and control of pub- 
liv education, and shall possess all the powers now vested in Territorial 
snberintendents and boards of education, or by whatever Territorial 
officers the same may hase been hitherto exercised. He shall be paid 
a salary of not less than thiee nor more thau five thousand dollars, 1n 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. He shall annually 
make ful] reports of all matters connected with schools in his jürisdic- 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior, and particular reports when called 
upon by the Secretary, and especially of all details m the administra- 
tion of this act. In addition to his other duties he shall devote himself 
to the promotion of the general interests of pubhe education in the 
State or Territory for which he is appointed. 

Sro. 10. That any State in which the number of persons ten years 
of age and upward who cannot read is not over 5 per cent. of the whole 
population, signifying its desire that the amount allotted to it under the 
provisions of this act shall be appropriated in any other way for the 
Promotion of common-schovl education, in its own borders or else- 
where, its allotment shall be paid to such State to be thus appropriated : 

rovided, That its Legislature shall have first considered the question 
of its appropriation to the general fund for use under the provisions 
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of this act in States and Territories where the proportion of illiterate 
persons 1» moie than 5 per cent. ot the whole population. 


Sec. 11. That any State whose illiterate is gicater than 5 per cent 
of its whole population failing to accept the provisions of this act and 
to comply with its provisions, so as to be entitled to its allotment from 
year to year, the sum allotted to such State, subject to the discretionary 
action ot the Secretary of the Interior under the sixth and seventh - 
sections of this act, shall become a part of the fund to be distributed 
among the States which shall be entitled to their respective allotment, 
and to the Territories. And any State not accepting the provisions of 
this act, nor acquiring the right to dispose of its allotment as provided 
in the preceding section, the same shall become a part of the genera 
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fund tor like distribution. 

Sec. 12. That the District of Columbia shall be entitled to the 
privileges ot a Territory under the provisions of this act, but thee 
shall be no commissioner of common schools appointed for said Dis 
trict, nor shall its existing laws and school authorities be interfered 
with. The Commissioner of Education shall be charged with the duty 
of superintending the distribution of its allotment, and shall make full 
report of his doings to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 13. That the Secretary of the Interior shall be charged with 
the practical administration of this law through the Bureau of Ede 
cation. and all moneys paid under its provisions shall be made br 
Treasury warrant to the individual performing the service to whom 
indebtedness shall be due, aud who shall be personally entitled to 
receive the money, or to his agent, duly authorized by him, upon 
vouchers approved by the State authorities, when under the provisions 
of this act their approval is necessary, and by the commissioner of 
common schools fur the State o Territory wherein the expenditure 
shall be made, and by the Secrétary uf the Interior. 

Senate Bill No. 850, introduced by Mr Lozan, of Ilinois, providesa 
magnificent revenue for national school purposes, and if enacted would 
do much toward reducing illiteracy thronghont the nation. Many dl 
the best people, however, object to 1t on account of the source whence 
it proposes to raise its funds. It reads as follows: 


- THE LOGAN BILL 


Be it enacted, ete., That from and after the passage of this act the 
entire income derived from the internal revenue taxes on the manutit 
ture and sale of distilled spirits shall be appropriated and expended 
for the education of all the children living in the tTnited States 

Sec. 9. That the money so received shall be expended pro rata in 
the several States and Territories, as shown by the census of 1880 and 
each succeeding census. = 
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Szo:3. That the education hereby contemplated-shall include such ` 


instruction as is provided m the carriculum of the public schools of 
the country, and also the establishment and maintenance of normal 
schools, teachers’ institutes, and instruction in the industrial and me- 
chanical arts. E 
‘Sec 4 That any State or Territory, before receiving the benefits 
of this act, shall be required, by local enactment, to make obligatory 
upon all children between the ages of seven and twelve years, school 
attendance for at least six months in each year. . 

Sec 5. That the Secretary of the Interior is charged with the 
«proper administration of this law, through the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; and they are authorized and directed, under the approval of 
the President, to make all needful rules and regulations to carry this 
law into effect. 

Sec. 6. That no part ot this fund shall be used for the erection of 
school-houses, or buildings of any kind for school purposes. 
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TABLE 1.—EXHIBIT A. ts 
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Length of School Year in days in the several States and Territories, ns reported for the Year 1880; Prepared by the Qommhisioner of Eduoation. 
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TABLE 11.—EXHIBIT “B.” c 
[Statistics of Public Schools and Others by Government. ` 
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TABLE IIL—EXHIBIT “C.” 


Showing School Age, Expenditure in the year, per Capita of Pupils Enrolled in Public Schools, Num. 
ber of Public Schools, Teachers in Public Schools, 
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TABLE IV.—EXHIBIT “D” , 
Showing Illiteracy in the United Stateg—Census of 1880. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


OF 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


AND THE 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 


OF THE 


PTATE PosRD OF EXAMINATION. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR SCHOOLS, 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BY MCELROY, OF BENTON. 


School Apparatus.—Recommends more interest in the matter of 
providing the public Schools with suitable apparatus. 

Irregular Attendance.— Urges the co-operation of parents and 
teachers in suppressing this evil—by making school houses and 
schools attractive, convenient and comfortable. 

Teachers Sularies—Suggests that the salaries of teachers should be 
graded according to ability, experience and success as teachers. 


sa 


BY CAMP, OF COOS. 


. Clerks’ Reports —Recommends that District Clerks should be re- 
quired to make their reports on a certain day, which requirement 
should be uniform throughout the State. g 

Apportionment of State Funds. —Recommends State funds be ap- 
portioned according to the number enrolled in the schools, or on the 
the average daily attendance. 


BY J. W. STRANGE, OF DOUGLAS, 


Clerks’ Reports.—Recommends that the school law be so amended 
as to compel district clerks to prepare and transmit to the County 
School Superintendent complete reports. 

Grading Schools.—Suggests that the schools'of the State be graded, 
forming three grades, viz: 

Ast Districts containing two hundred pupils, or more, to constitute 
districts of the First Grade. 

2d. Districts containing sixty pupils, or more, not to exceed two 
hundred, to constitute districts of the Second Grade. 

And, 3d, Districts with less than sixty pupils, to constitute districts 


of the Third Grade 


Md that three grades of teachers’ certificates be issued to corres- 
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Further —Only teachers holding first grade certificates, should teach 
in first grade districts. ‘Teachers holding either first or second grade 
certificates should teach in second grade districts, while teachers hold 
ing any grade of certificate, should teach in a third grade district, 
That the standard of qualifications of teachers be fixed accordingly, 

Compensation to Assistant Heaminers.—Recommends that all ap. 
plicants for teachers’ certificates be required to deposit with the County 
Superintendent the usual fee of $2 50, which amount shall he used 
by the Superintendent in paying for the services of his assistant exam- 
ine:s, aud that no certificates be issued except at publie examinations, 
That all certificates be signed by at least two assistant examiners and 
the Superintendent; and that the Superintendent may, in his discre- 
tion, issue special permits to teach, which shall be good only until the 
next public examination following the issuance of the same. 

County School Tax—Recommends a tax of six mills ins” 
three mills, às now required by the school law. 

Salaries’ of Superintendents.—Recommends that the salaries of 
Superintendents be fixed by law as near uniform as possible through 
out the State. 


Y 


BY J. W. MACK, OF GRANT. 


School Term.—Recommends that the length of the school term be 
increased from three months to six months, 

School Tax. —Suggests a tive mill tax—that such levy will be sufi- 
cient to support six months’ schools in all the districts ot the State. 

Qualifications of Teachers.—Urges the raising of the standard of 
the qualifications of teachers. There are too many teachers whose 
only qualifications are cheapness, The standard, when raised, should 
be adhered ta rigidly by the County Superintendents, and the State 
Superintendent shonld be empowered to depose any County Superin: 


' tendent who deviates from the rules, 


BY THOS. J. GILL, Ol LANE. E 


Teachers’ Reports.—Recommends the withholding of the pay of 
teachers until complete reports are handed in by them. 


E 


BY 3. E. GILBERT, OF LINN. 


Clerks Reports —Comphains of the want of fullness and inaett 
racies of the clerks’ reports. 

Teachers’ Reports.—The correct report of a Superintendent mut 
begin with the teacher. If all teachers were required to fill out? 
complete report before receiving their pay, and school clerks’ the same 
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before receiving the public money, it would be much less work to 
make ont a correct report of the county school work. 


BY J. T. GREGG, OF MARION. 


Clerks’ Reports —Recommends that clerks should be required to 
report the names of parents as well as children, and then the Superin- 
tendent could easily tell it any children have been reported twice or not. 
It is done in every other State. Clerks should not handle the public 
funds The money should 1emain in the county treasury, and teach- 
ers? wages be paid on the warrant of the County Superintendent. 
Other expenses of the district be paid by warrant of Board of Direc- 
tois on the eounty treasury. 

Salary of Superintendents.—The County Superintendent should be 
pmd a salary sufficient. to enable him to devote his whole time to the 
office. 

Record Books.—District clerks should be furnished suitable record 
books in which to keep their accounts, and the books should be ruled, 
arranged aud explained for that especial pui pose, so that reports will 
* be uniform throughout the State. 


BY I, ALLEN MACRUM, OF MULTNOMAH. 


Blanks, for Teachers? Reports.—Urges a revision of the blanks for 
teachers’ and County Superintendents’ reports, 

Amendment to the State Constitution.—Recommends that the 

Stato Constitution be so amended that the rate of distribution of the 
county and State funds should depend upon the actual attendance in 
schual of those of legal school age. - 
_ Selection of County Superintendents.—' The County School Super- 
intendent should be chosen from suceessful and experienced teachers, 
and should receive such compensation for his services as would enable 
him to devote his whole time to the duties of his office. 


Selection of Teachers.—The County School Superintendent should 
hive all teachers and determine their compensation, and be held respon- 
sible for their success 

Publio Moneys.—The County Trersurer should hold all moneys 
belonging to the districts of his county, aud pay the same out on 
orders of the directors, attested by the clerk. 


County Teacher's Institutes.—Monthly county teachers’ institutes 
should be held under the direction of the County School Superinten- 
tendent, and a penalty imposed on teachers for non-attendance. 

Best Methods — Best methods insure the highest success, 
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State Normal School.—An efficient State normal school is the felt. 
need of the publie schools of Oregon. 


~ 


BY JOHN C. ARNOLD, OF UMATILLA. 


Salary of County School Superintendent.—Urges the necessity for 
efficient supervision and the enactment of a Jaw providing for the pay- 
ment of a sufficient salary to School Superintendents to require them 
to devote their whole time to the discharge of official duties. 


BY L. H. BAKER, OF YAMHILL. 


State Normal School.—Recommends the establishing of a State 
normal school, so that better methods in teaching may be secured. In 
four years’ experiencé finds that many young teachers fail entirely, 
while others meet with only partial snecess—not from a lack of quali- 
fications or ability in point of scholarship, but from a lack of proper 
methods. A normal school would certainly obviate this difficulty to a 
very great extent, 


STATE BOARD OF EXAMINATION. - 


The following information and 1egmrements of the Board are 
inserted here for the benefit of those who may wish to apply for 
Diplomas or Certificates: 


W. W. THAYER, Governor. 
State Board of | R. P. EARHART., Secretary of State. 
Education. L.J. POWELL, Supt Pub. Inst., and 
Ex-oflieio Sec. Bom d. 


State Board off T. M. GATCH, Ph. D,, of State University. 
Profesional) E. B. McELROY, Co. Sup't of Benton County. 
Teachers ap-À J. T. GREGG, Co Supt. Marion County. 
pointed to as- Y JOHN "C. ARNOLD, Co. Supt. of Umatilla Cu. 
sistin thesemi 4 T. H. CRAWFORD, A. M., Supt. City Schools 
Annual Ex- Portland. 
amination off I. W PRATT, Prin. Harrison St. School, Port- 
Applicants for land. 

Diplomas and | T. O BELL, A. M., Piin. of Oregon City Pub. 
Certificates. Schools 


Board of Examination, 


4 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD, AND TIMES AND PLACES OF HOLDING 
EXAMINATIONS. á 


The regular meeting of the State Board of Education and of the 
State Board of Examination, oven: on the first Monday of January 
aud of July, m each year, at the capital of the State. ' 

In addition to these stated examinations ot applicants for State and 
Life Diplomas, and State Certiticates, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, assisted by any members of the State Board of Examina- 
tion whom he may call to his aid, is authorized by the Board of Edu- 
cation, to hold examinations, with questions prepared by the Board of 

xaminatioú, at any time or place he may deem advisable. In all 
such examinations, the papers of all persons examined must be returned 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction to the State Board, for 
determination of standing and final action. . 
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DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 


. REQUIREMENTS. E 


In State Examinations, applicants must answer, for Life Diglomas, 
90 per cent., and for State Diplomas 75 per cent. of the questions asked 
in the following branches: Orthography, Reading, Writing, Mental 
and Written Arithmetic, English Grammar, Deseriptive and Physica! 
Geography, Modera History, Algebra, Theory and Practice òf Teach. 
ing, School Law of Oregon, Physiology, Geometry, Composition, Eng- 
lish Literature, Book-Keeping, Natural Philosophy, and Constitu. 
tion of the United States 

lor State Certificates, applicants must answer, for First Grade, 90 
per cent, and for Second Grade, 75 per cent. of the questions asked, in 
all the ahove branches axcept Geometry, Composition, English Litera 
tue, Book-Keeping, Natural Philosophy, and Constitution of the 
United States, 

In addition to the above requirements, the applicant, before receiv 
ing a Life Diploma, must be twenty-five vears of age, and must have 
taught successfully, at least six years, three of which must have been 
within this State; and before receiving a State Diploma, the appheant 
must be twenty-one years of age, and must have taught, with success 
at least tour years, two of which must have been in this State; and be 
fore receiving a Fist Grade State Certificate, the applicant must be 
eichteen years of age, and must have had at least one year’s enccessfül 
experience as a teacher. 

]f, at any of the examinations, conducted by authority of the State 
Board, it shall be sound that any applicant lias answered 90 per cent, 
of the questions asked him in any one or more branches, but has not 
received the required per cent, in sutticient number of branches to en 
“title him to a Lite Diploma or-First Grade State Certificate, his stand 
ing in examination shall be recorded in a book kept for that purpose, 
and if at any future time, within two years after the first examination, 
he should apply for another examination, he shall not be required to 
pass any further examination in those branches in which, at any pre 
vious examination, he has answered #0 per cent. or more of the ques 
tions asked, but shall be required to pass examination in those branches 
only in which he has failed to answer 90 per cent. of the questions 
asked at any previons examination. 


r 


FEES. . E 


The fees charged for Diplomas and Certifieates are as follows: 
For Life Diploma, $10. 

For State Educational Diploma, $6. 

For First Grade State Certificate, $4. T 
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For Second Grade State Certificate, $2.50. 

A Life Diploma gives authority to the holder to teach in any of the 
public schools in the State. "POE 

A State Educational ae for the period of six years. - 

A First Grade State Certificate for the period of two years. 

And a Second Grade State Certificate for the period of six months. 


COUNTY EXAMINATIONS 


The County Board of examination, consisting of the County School 
Superintendent and not less than two professional teachers whom he 
may call to his assistance, hold quarterly examinations during the last 
weeks of March, June, September and December, and have power to 
grant First Grade County Certificates, good for two years, and also 
Second Grade Gounty Certificates, good for six months. Certificates 
granted at quarterly examinations are tree, 

The County Superintendent has power to examine applicants and 
grant certificates at any time, for which a fee of $2.50 is charged. 
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DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 


The following list embraces the names of all teachers to whom the 
State Board has granted Life Diplomas, State Diplomas, and Pret 
and Second Grade State Certificates since the organization of the De- 
partment, to-wit : 


LIFE DIPLOMAS, 


A.J, Anderson, J. W. Merritt, 

J. C. Arnold, T. Nicholson, 

Thos, Condon, Elizabeth R. Phelps, 
Thos. R. Coon, i L. J. Powell, 

T. H. Crawford, I. W. Pratt, 

Mrs. L. A. Dennick, Miss L. J. Rittenhouse, 
T. M. Gatch, J. D. Robb, 

D. M. C. Gault, - L. L. Rowland, 

J. T. Gregg, Ella C. Sabin, 

J. T. Handsaker, . S. O. Simpson, 

H. H. Hewitt, - D. T. Stanley, —. 
J. W. Johnson, . ` Ella Q. Stannus, 
Thos, €. Jory, Miss E. C. Turner, 
S. W. King, W. S. Ward, 

Miss Christina MacConnell, R. K. Warren, 

I. Allen Macrum, Clara A. Watt, 

E. B. MeElroy, * . W. L. Worthington. 


Total............- ann ne ~ans no Teese rests dD vee DENN: 
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STATE DIPLOMAS. 


W. G. Ádams, Alex. Meachen, 

T. C. Bell, . Clara C. Merriman, 
H. L, Benson, J. W. Miller, 
Aurora W. Bowman, W. L. Nutting, 
Ellen J. Chamberlin, Ella O. Sabin, 

D. M. C. Gault, Miss A. D. Shelby, 
A. Jones, J. S. Smith, 
Phoebe Jory, ` J. Tully. 
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FIRST GRADE STATE CERTIFICATES. 


Miss L. L Allen, 
Lucia C. Bell, 

H L. Benson, 

G. B. Brown, 

Kate Durnell, 
Josephine C. Crandall, 
Mary DeVore, 

Amand Frisbie, 

D. M. C. Gault, 

Ella C. Granger, 

W P. Harseley, 

D. M. Hartson,, 

G. M. Holton, 

Estella Howard, 

Kato Jackson, 
Josephine Lemon, 
Christina MacConnell, 
Rosa Miller, 

Clara L. Merriman, 


sed 


Mrs. N. E, Morse, 
Julia À, Moak, 
Miss O. O'Rouke, 
Luey E. O’Brien, 
G. 3. Pershen, 
Mrs. E. R. Phelps, 
Martin L. Pratt, 
Ruth Rounds, 
Eva Rice, 

E. M. Righter, 
Frank Rieler, 

C. W. Roby, 
Emma Sabin, 
Rebecca Spencer, 
Bella A. Swope, 
Aurora H. Todd, 
J.C. Waterman, 
R. T. Weatherly, 
Mrs, A. J White. 


SECOND GRADE STATE CERTIFICATES. 


W. H. Chaney, 


| 


D. H. Hartson. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 


Public Schools and School Officers 


IN OREGON. 


£ 


-— 


Made in pursuance of Section 17, subdivision 2, of the Oregon 
School Law, which reads as follows: The State Board shall have 
power, (2) To prescribe a series of rules for the general government of 
Public Schools, that shall secure regularity of attendance, prevent 
trnancy, secure and promote the real interests of the School. Revised 
January 3, 1881. 


+ 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


Rurg 1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall issue to 
the several County Superintendents, in time for the public examination 
of teachers in March, June, September and December of each year, 
printed lists of uniform questions, prepared by the State Board ot Ex 
amination, for use at those examinations in accordance with the rules 
hereinafter prescribed for the government of County Superintendents. 

Rute 2. The State Superintendent shall have the right to decide 
all appeals from County Superintendents, but in any case of sufficient 
importance he may bring the matter before the State Board of Educa 
tion for determination. No appeal shall be heard unless notice thereof, 
in writing, shall bavé been first given to the County Superintendent, by 
the party appealing, as hereinatter provided, vor unless a copy of such 
notice shall have been transmitted, with the papers relating to the case, 
to the State Superintendent. . 

Ruse 3. The State Superintendent shall have the right to grant 
certificates only upon appeal from County Superintendents, and then 
only in case it appears that the County Superintendent has done the 
candidate substantial injustice. " 


» 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Rouse é At the pubbe quarteily examination of teachers provided 

by law, the County Superintendent shall use the uniform questions 
farnished by the State Superintendent, and the signatures of all asist- 
ant examiners shall appear on all certificates issued at these examina- 
tions Re : 
Rurn 5. In private examinations, the County Snperintendent shall 
not use the same questions as at the last preceding publie examination, 
but questions of the same grade and uumber shall be used In con- 
ducting such examinations, the Superintendent shall be aided, if prac- 
ticable, by the assistants employed at the last public examination. 

RunE 6. Examination of teachers, whether public or private, shall 
in every case be conducted as tar as possible in writing; aud the ques- 
tions and answers, endorsed with the caudidate's name and the, date 
of the examination, shall be filed in the office of the County Saperia- 
tendendent, and kept as a part of its permanent records. 

Rune 7. Only two grades of certificates can be issued hy County 

Superintendents: To obtain a certificate of the fiist grade, the appli- 
eant must answer correctly at least eighty per cent. of all the questions 
asked him To obtain a second grade certificate, the candidate must 
answer correctly sixty per cent. of all the questions asked. No first 
grade certificate shall be issued to any applicaut who falls below forty 
per cent m any branch of study, and no second grade certificate what- 
ever shall be issued to any applicant who falls below forty per cent. in 
any two branches of study. 
- Rurg 8. County Superintendents must 1eqmre all applicants for 
teachers’ certificates, who are not personal'y known to them. to be of 
good moral character, to present satisfactory written testimonials to 
that effect from two or more persons of respectable standing. Such 
testimonials shall be filed with the examinatiou papers, and shall re- 
main permanently in the office of the Superintendent. . 

Retz 9. The County Superintendent is hereby authorized to revoke 
any certificate obtained by irand or misrepresentation us to the charac- 
ter of the applicant, or where the holder has been guilty ot gross im- 
morality-since the certificate was granted. But no certificate shall be 
revoked unless-the holder shall have been duly notified of the chargea 
against him, and’ shall have had an opportunity to defend himself. 
against them, nor unless the charges shall have been fully proved. 
The action of the County Superintendent in revoking a certificate, is 
subject to an appeal to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, as in 
other cases, | 

Rune 10 When an applicant has been refused a certificate in one 
county, no certificate shall be granted him in any other county in the 
State within three months thereafter, unless the decision of the County 
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Superintendent, in refusing the same, shall have been duly reversed on 
appeal, ^" - 

Rore 11. In case an applicant for a certificate believes that the 
County Superintendent has done him injustice upon examination, and 
intends to appeal to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, he shall, 
withiu five days after said examination, notify the County Superin- 
tendendent, in writing, of his intention. Within ten days after such 
notice, the County Superintendent shall transmit to the Superintendént 
ot Public Instrntion the notice of appeal, testimonials of character of 
the applicant, and the questions used at the examination, together with 
the candidate’s answers thereto. All of said papers, except the notice 
of appeal, must be returned to the County Superintendent as soon as 
the appeal is determined. 

Rute 12. In no case shall a County Superintendent grant a cer. 
tificate to teach without first examming the applicant as to his qualifi 
cations in the manner provided by law and by these rules, except that 
the holder of a valid, first grade county certificatein any county 1n this 
State may, within the time for which the same was issued, upon pre 
sentation thereof to the County Superintendent of the same or any 
other county, and upon payment of the usnal tee, have another certh- 
cate of the same grade granted to him, without undergoing any exami- 
nation, at the discretion of the County Superintendent; Z^rovided, 
Such original certificate has been issued in accordance with Rule 4, 
and shall also have been endorsed by the assistant examiners. The re 
newal must be endorsed “ Renewal” on its face, with the original 
standing, endorsements, etc., on the back; Provided, that no second 
grade certificate shall ever be renewed, and first grade certitic ites shall 
not be renewed moie than once. 


TEACHERS. 


Rute 13. The teachers in the public schools of this State may dis 
miss all pupils under eight years of age, after a four hours’ session each 
day, or where that is not practicable, may allow to pupils of that age 
recesses of such length that the actual confinement in the school- oum 
shall not exceed three hours and a half per day. 

Roures 14. Teachers shall exercise watchful care and oversight over 
the conduct and habits of the pupils, not only during school hours, but 
also at the recesses and intermissions, aud while going to and returning 
from school. 

Rue 15. It is expected that a strict and wholesome discipline will 
be constantly maintained in all public schools; but teachers are cat 
tioned against displays of ill temper and undue severity in the school 
room, 
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Rore 16.. In any case of misconduct or insubordination, when the . 


teacher deems it necessary for the good of the school, he may suspend 
a pupil, and shall immediately notify the Directors of the district 
thereof, The Directors shall torthwith meet and consider the matter, 
and if they approve the action of the teacher, and think the case calls 
for further punishment, they may expel the pupil fiom the school. . 

Rere 17. Teachers in the publicschoo] shall, to theutmost of their 
ability, ineuleate in the minds of their pupils correct principles of mor- 
ality, and a proper regard for the laws of society, and for the govern- 
ment under which they hve. But no sectarian or partisan instruction 
shall be given in the schools. 

Rur: 18,, Every publie school teacher shall give vigilant attention 
to the temperature and ventilation of the school room, and shall see 
that the doors and windows are opened at each intermission, for the 
purpose of changing the atmosphere of the room. He shall require his 
pupils to take proper exercise, and shall encourage healthful play at 
recesses, but he shall strictly prohibit all dangerous and immoral 
games and amusements. ; 

Rete 19. Teachers shall have the right, and it shall be their duty, 
within reasonable limits, to direct and control the studies of their pu- 
pils; to arrange them in proper classes, and to decide, subject to these 
rules, what and how many studies each shall pursue. 

Rove 20. Jn all ordinary ungraded, district schools in this State, 
Where there are pupils of the proper age and degree of advancement, 
classes may be organized and kept up in the following named studies, 
to-wit: First, Second, Third, Fomth, Fifth and Sixth Readers; Orthog- 
raphy, Penmanship, Primary, Elementary and Practical Arithmetic, 
Elementary and Comprehensive Geography, Beginners’ and Advanced 
Grammar, United States History, Beginners’ General History, Ele- 
mentary Natural Science, Cominon School Literature and Citizenship 
In such schools, no branches additional to these shall be taught unless 
the Directors so order by positive vote, and in no case shall teachers 
neglect the classes pursuing the above named studies in order to make 
room for any additional branches In high schools and other public 
schools of advanced grades, the following named studies, together with 
such others as the Directors may prescribe, may be taught in addition 
to those above mentioned, to-wit: Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, General History (advanced), Composition, Physiology, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Book-Keeping-and Science of 
Government. Nothing in this rule shall be sc construed as to prohibit 
or prevent teachers from introducing into their schools snch oral 


ON and “object lessons” as they may deem necessary or 
snitable, 


Rutz 21. Following is a list of the text books which have been | 


adopted for use in the public schools of this State, viz: 
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Orthography —W atson's Independent Series, viz: Child's, Youths’ 
and Complete Spellers 

Reading.—The Independent Series, consisting of the Primary 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Readers. i 

Penmanship.—W. L. White's system and copy books. 
. Arithmetics.—Brooks’ Series, consisting of New Primary, Elemen- 
tary aud New Written Arithmeicts. i 

Geography. —Monteith's Independent Elementary and Monteith’s 
Comprehensive (both Pacific Coast nae 

Grammar.—Sill's Practical Lessons in English, and Clark’s Normal 
Grammar. f 

History.—Barnes’ Brief History of United States, and Peter Par- 
ley's Universal History (for beginners). - 

Science. —Monteith's Popular Science. 

Latcrature.—W estlake’s Common School. 

Citizenship. —Y oung's Government Class Book, 


FOR ADVANCED GRADES. 


Geometry.— Brooks’ New Normal. 

Arithmetics.—Brooks’ Normal, and Brooks’ Higher. 

Algebra.— Brooks’ Elementary, 

General History (Advanced) Anderson's. 

Composition —Srwinton's. 

Phusioloyy —Steele's Fourteen Weeks. 

Natural Philosophy —Steele's Fourteen Weeks. 

Chemistry —Steele's Fourteen Weeks. 

Botany —Steele's Fourteen. Weeks. 

Book Keeping —lLytes. 

Res 22, In primary schools where it is deemed necessary to begin 
instruction in reading of easier grade than the First Reader, Charts or 
a suitable Primer may be used tor that purpose. Monroe's Reading 
Charts and Primer are hereby recommended. 

Rune 23. Every teacher in the public schools shall be provided by 
the Board of Directors with a School Register, in which he shall care- 
fully note the attendance and standing of his pupils. At the close of 
his school, the teacher shall deposit the same with the Clerk of the 
District, who shall preserve the same, along with other books aud 
papers belonging to his office, for inspection. 

Runs 24. “At the close of every term of school, the teacher shall 
thoroughly examine his pupils in the studies of the term, using written 
questions and requiring written answers whenever practicable; and the 
standing of each pupil in examination shall be noted accurately upon 
the School Register. 
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Rur 25. Teachers are authorized to require exeuses from the 
parents or gnardians of pupils, either in. person or by written note, in 


al cases of absence or tardiness, or of dismissal before the close of ` 


school, and no excuse shall be deemed valid except that of sickness or 
necessary employment. The teacher shall be the judge of the sutt- 
ciency of excuses, subject to an appeal to the Directors, 

Ruiz 26. Whenever the nuexcused absences of ii pupil during any 
one term shall amount in the aggiegate to seven days, he shall be re- 
ported to the Directors, and the teacher may suspend him until the 
opinion of the Directors can be taken, For this purpose, an unexcused 
absence or tardiness for a half day or less, and for more than one hour, 
at any one time, shall be deemed a half day's absence; and such ab- 
sence or tardiness for more than halfa day at one time shall be reck- 
oned as a absence for a whole day. 

Reu 27. The names of all those pupils of the public schools of 
this State, who, at the close of any term, shall be found to have been 
neither absent nor tardy during the term, and who have maintained 
correct deportment, shall be inscribed by the teacher wpon suitable 
Rolls ot Honor, aud displayed in some prominent and safe place in the 
school-room. 

Rrr 28. The teacher of every public school shall, at the close of 
each term, make ont and transmit to the County Superintendent, a 
written report, according to such form as may be turnished by the State 
Superintendent 

wre 29. Teachers in the public schools in this State are required 
to attend all Teachers’ Institutes held under authority of law in the 
connties where they reside; Provided, They shall not be required to 
attend more than one Institute in their county in each year. For non- 
attendance of any teacher at Institutes, without a good and sutlicient 
reason, the County School Superintendent is hereby authorized to lower 
the grade of his or her certificate or sevoke the same, in his discre- 
tion. : 

It is earnestly urged upon all School Directors to affoid their teach- 
ers every facility tor attending Institutes, and to allow them a reason- 
able time for such attendance, without any deduction from their wages, 
and without requiring them afterwards to make up the time so spent. 

Rere 30. In all public schools in this State, the teachers shall re- 
quire of their pupils regular stated exercise in composition and decla- 
mation. 

Ree 31. In all schools where there are primary pupils, it is recom- 
mended that exercises in free gymnastics and suitable vocal and 
“breathing exercise " be given daily. 
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PUPILS. 


Rue 32. No pupil shall be allowed to retain connection with any 
public school, unless provided with books, slate and other things re- 
quired to be used in the classes to which he is assigned; but no pupil 
shall be excluded for this cause unless the tgacher shall have given one 
week’s previous notice to his parents guardians, of the articles 
needed, Indigent pupils may b ied with books, etc., at the ex- 
pense of the District, if the Directors so order. É 

Roxx 33. Pupils affected with contagious diseases shall not be al. 
Towed to remain in any of the public schools. 

Rens 34. Every pupil is required to attend school punetually and 
regularly; to coutorm to the regulations of the school, and to obey 
promptly all the directions of the teacher ; to observe good order and 
propriety of deportment; to be diligent in study, respectful to teachers, 
and kind and obliging to'school-mates ; to refrain entirely from the use 
of profanity and vulgarlanguage, and to be clean and neat in person 
and clothing. i 

Rr 35. Any pupil who shall, in any way, cut or otherwise injure 
any school-house, or injure any fences, trees or ont-buildings belonging 
“to any school, or shall write any profane or obscene langnage, or make 
any obscene pictures on the school premises, shall bè liable to suspen- 
sion, expulsion or other punishment, according to the nature of the 
offense. 

Roure 36. That portion of these, and Rules and Regulations per- 
taining to the duties and privileges of teachers and pupils, shall be read 
and explained by the teacher, in the presence of the school, at least 


once a month during the term. 
W. W. THAYER, Governor, 
R. P. EARHART, Sec. of State, 
L. J. POWELL, Supt. Pub. Inst., 
. State Board of Education. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


TATE | RACHERS [FSSOCIATION, 


HELD IN LEGISLATIVE HALL, 


CAPITOL BUILDING, SALEM, OREGON, 


Aug, 21st, 22d and 23d inclusive. 


The Annual State Teachers’ Association convéned in the Legislative 
Hall at the Capitol, Monday, August 21st, at 8 P. m, Prof. L. J. 
Powell, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, presiding. The 
commodious and elegant hall was filled to its utmost capacity. The 
exercises were opened with a piano solo, rendered by Miss Frankie 
Jones, of Salem. Dr. L. L. Rowland. of Salem, was to have delivered 
the Address of Welcome, but being called away on professional busi- 
ness, the address, which he had prepared, was excellently read by his 


daughter, Miss Olivia Rowland. The following is an outline of the” 


Doetor's excellent address: 


Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Our programme honors 
me with the pleasing office of addressing you a few hasty but cordial 
words of welcome; of extending to you the social and fraternal greeting 
of onr executive committee and the good people of the City of Maples, 
aud of welcoming you, as teachers and friends of education, to this An- 
nual State Teachers’ Institute, inclusive of all the kindly regards and 
genial hospitality of this our State Capital. You have come up hither, 
leaving for a brief season your re-in viting fields of arduous but ennobled. 
aud ennobling toil, for purposes of mental pleasure and improvement. 

on are here assembled, in this annual convocation of educationists, as 
representatives of all sections of this goodly land, not only, but of all 
conditions, facilities and grades of educational work, as well. Hither 
come you from the humble and scantily furnished rural school; from 
the school better planned and more ably manned in our towns and 
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other more highly favored communities; from the wisely organized and 
splendidly equipped Portland schools, whose excellent teachers and 
masterly work are, in most respects, unsu passed in all this proud nation 
of ours; from the stately halls and magnificent conveniences of the col. 
lege and university, with their ample apparatuses, libraries and other 
snifable appliances. This is well. Our work is pre-eminently one work, 
Through evers grade of educational labor, from that of the honorable 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction down (perhaps it would be 
better to say up) to that of the humblest teacher of the little plastic 
child, he that works most faithfully, works most nobly. You come, 
therefore, however distant from each other may be your respective 
fields of labor, and however different in special character your tasks, a3 
“true yoke-fellows” in this sublimest of all human engagements; and 
right heartily do I welcome you as such. 

The teachers vocation, whose chief duty it is to develop, elevate and 
perpetuate the diviner qualities of man's nature, constantly tends to litt 
those engaged in this grand “work of faith and labor of love” into fair 
and sunny heights, tar above the dull, dark, damp atmosphere of murk 
and cloud and storm, through which ordinary niortals are compelled to 
struggle. The real grandeur and inherent impellings of the teachers 
mission is such as to inspire him witha most admirable devotion to that 
sacred calling, with which scarcely any other vocation, however highly 
esteemed or even revered among the great and good of earth, can fur. 
nish a parallel. This blessed mission involves no less a task than that 
of raising man up, the realization of the highest aud best possibilities 
of which the divinely implanted faculties of his primal being are caps 
ble. Others may clothe und feed the teeming millions of earth, and for 
this they shall receive a due meed of our praise: but 


“Long may it be, ere luxury teach the shame 
To starve the mind, and blont the unwieldly frame." 

With an eye single-to this purpose, yon come from far and near, 
bringing to one common storehouse the rich, ripe fruits of your ample 
research and extensive experience, in order that we may all share alike 
in “feast of reason”—the intellectual munificence. 

Shall I just here be indulged a word respecting the practical value 
of these institutes? Then É cannot, perhaps, just now do better than 
to quote from my biennial report, as Superintendent of Public Im 
straction, to the State Legislature of 1878: 

“Tt is deemed unnecessary to present elaborate reasons why our mos 
eminent educators advocate teachers’ institutes. Those who undertake 
to train the minds of others should themselves have minds thoroughly 
trained asa pre-requisite to the dischaige of so responsible a duty. 
The results of teachers’ institutes constitnte an important factor in the 
educational system of Oregon; for while our State has no normal 
School, the teachers’ institute must, as far as practicable, supply 18 
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office. Oue cannot, therefore, speak too highly of these associations, 
where ripe scholars and eminent teachers meet, compare and receive, 
each from the other, the invaluable benefits of long years of experi- 
ence and reflection. Even though we had a State Normal School, still 
these teachers” institutes are indispensible to best educational results. 

To be abreast. with educational work elsewhere, we must give the 
subject especial attention. Our best teachers do, as far as practicable, 
keep themselves closely identified with these associations, participating 
regularly in their exercises and enjoying their advantages 

t is pleasing to note, furthe: more, that the attendance on and interest 
in, these Associations, other things being equal, are constantly increas- 
ing. Each succeeding year lessens the skill and Jabor necessary to 
prepare for and conduct them snecessfully. Teachers and communi- 
ties are becoming better acquainted with their purposes and workings, 
and hence these Institutes are more highly appreciated.” 

Your earnest devotion to the cause of education, evidenced in yonr 
cheerful presence on this occasion, is recognized with the profoundest 
respect. Let us then address ourselves to the work in hand. Our 
mutual sympathies, as the legitimate results of our common task, con- 
stitnte a sacred bond of fellowship, which must continue to subsist 
while the transcendent object which draws us together on this occasion 
shall appeal to our common philanthropy. Far more precious than 
the virgin gold of our vast mountains of garnered wealth, and inti- 
nitely more priceless than the far-tamed harvests of our boundless do- 
main, are these paramount interests entrusted to our care and further 
development. 

We all hold common citizenship in this youthful State of ours, rap- 
idly developing New Northwest, whose magnificent valleysand buund- 
less plains inspire the broadest catholicity of sentiment and the warm- 
est fraternity of feelings; whuse majestic waters and other tacilities of 
Intereommunieation, breathe the freshest influences of the newest and 
best civilization; whose towering mountains, robed in eternal snows, 
and ever overlooking our fair city and noble State, admonish us to 
shake off forever the effete couventionalities of older and more fos- 
silized communities, Thrice welcome, then, to our City of Peace, not 
only; but, also, to a fall and free participation in the grand work which 
à ever alike dear to all. 


The reading of the Address of Welcome was followed by a very 
choice and elegant response, by Prof. O. P. Lee, of Eugene City, whose 
remarks were, in substance, as follows: 

Mr. President, Teachers of the State of Oregon, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: After a somewhat protracted season of labor, we are now at the 
twenty-first annual Teachers’ Association of the State of Oregon. We 
tome together, not for the mastery of the contents of so many books; 
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not merely for balancing our accounts and learning the structure of so 
many sentences. We come rather to bring mind into contact with 
mind, to elevate the professional tone of the teacher, to extend onr 
knowledge of the true, the beautiful and the good, and, if possible, to 
probe the secret of suecess which underlies the principles of true 
teaching. . 

Nothing helps the teacher so much as the benign infiuence of Teach. 
ers’ Associations, They give him both the desire and the power to 
better his own condition aud to elevate his schuol, his home, his coun- 
try. They give him a season of change and rest from the work of the 
school-room, checkered alike with pleasure and anxiety with a season 
of mental improvement and social enjoyment. If there is any person 
who needs a season ot change or rest it is the teacher. If there is any 
one upon whose shoulders rests a grave responsibility, it is the teacher, 
If there is any one who eonsecrates his lite to study and makes ita 
ehrine for his posterity, it is the teacher. And if there is any one who 
hasa right to walk with an elastic step, an upright bearing and a 
proud and tranquil spirit, it is that teacher who can Jie down upon his 
pillow at dewy nightfall with the happy assurance that three-score 
childen have that day been fed fiom his store of nutritive, health-giv- 
ing truth. 


And, teachers, I am pleased to know that ours is a profession of pro- 
gress. Ours is a vocation that plants no fuot-prints backward. The 
great rank of the teachers’ profession cannot afford to pause and wait 
until the strageler has fairly caught up and caught hold the hem of 
their garments, The standard of teaching, like the star of Bethlehem, 
is moving onward and npward, advancing with the progress of the 
teacher, moving onward as he moves, guiding him to a more exalted 
position, and pointing him to a more active servitude in the work 
ot life. He who would act with the trae weight and character of a 
teacher must step to the vanguard and keep alireast the sublime army 
of progress. It is not enongh that teachers shonld act; they must act 
in concert, in union of mind and purpose. It is not enough that 
they should think; they must put their thoughts into action, and give 
their sayings deed. Thoughts are no better than dreams unless they be 
carried in effect. If a man has any talents let them get into his hands, 
his tongue and his heart and do loyal service for his country. 

Those among yon who have watched the moral and political skies of 
our country, and the different countries of the world, remember what 
the teacher has wronght within its history. As we gaze down the long, 
strange line ages past and gone, we beliold the grand figures of Socrates, 
Aristotle and Plato, as they sit instrncting their listening pupils or 
wending their way from place to place among the classic cities of a 
cient Greece. * Wesee Pythagoras as he pursues his halting journey 
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over the sun-bright sands of Arabia, or sits among the grim, gray ruins 
of Egypt. Wesce Humboldt as he travels, with his pupils, in South 
America, in peach of hoary truth As he rests his weary feet on the 
side of the rock ibbed Andes, with his silvery locks, whiter than the 
show capped summit of the mountain on which he rests, he looks “the 
intellectual autocrat of this world.” Supplement these with the count- 
less numbers of Eartl!s benefactors who may be found in every country 
and every clime, the serene leaders of intellectual hosts, who walk as 
prophecies of the age to come. Onr teachers are found in every land 
of the world. From the sequestered sand-banks of Africa, where the 
red flamingo fishes in the gray dawn of the morning, from fever stricken 
mangrove thickets and the gloom of impenetrable forests of Australia, 
tiom hiding places in the clefts of rock and the solitade of invincible 
caves of Asia, from the eternal snows of Alpine peaks, where there is 
no other eye to witness but the all-seeing Sun, as well as in the pleasant 
school rooms near by our own, dear American homes, there goes up to 
heaven, from early morn till dewy eve, the iuspiring words of the 
teacher as he wéaves the moral precepts that pass into the proverbs of 
the world. 

Teachers of our public schools, mankind hath need of yon! To yon, 
next to the parent hunself, belongs the mind of the child, From the— 
day when the child awakens from the cradle of infaney with an inter- — 
rogation in his twiakling eve and a smile on his dimpled cheek, on- 
wird to the tine when he flees to the nurse with the story of his first 
toy, still further as he hmries to the side of his sister with the plan of 
his first composition, even to the day when he nears the verge of man- 
hood and steps upon the highways that lead to the fields of light, both 
the thoughts of his mind and the meditations of his beat are formed ~ 
and euided by the teacher. It remains tor you to perpetuate the growth 
or inaugurate the decay of the Republic, Ta multiply a nation does 
not nevessarily merease its greatness. Itis our public schools that 
make our nation great and keep itso. In our school houses we find 
our trae and original legislative halls, the capitol of our republic, the 
cradle of onr liberties aud the parent home of var kindling patriotism. 
The school-ruom, no less than the studio or the chwch itself, opens up- 
wad into God's boundless heaven. It contains the buds ol immortality 
Just blussoming into beauty. Each of the branches therein taught bas 
a moral influence that terminatesin spiritual mystery. Tukeaway the 
teachers and the schuols and art is a bewilderment, science 15 dark and 
dreary, the world is at a stand and the human race takes up its back- 
Ward march to the regions of barbarism, Plant the school house upon 
the side of every verdant hill of Oregon, and yon make man great and 
noble and the life of man replete with sunshine and joy. 

| Then, let every teacher venerate his calling as a symbol of trater- 
mty. Let him remember that "he does man the greatest favor who ele- 
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vates his intellect. And when the early morn has chased away the 
evening twilight, and you gather your little ones about your knee in 
the pleasant school-room, remember, there is the place to begin to re- 
generate the human race, There is the place to form the character, 
sweeten the temper, mend the heart and rectify the will And in 
honor to the sacred soil that witnessed your birth; in honor to the 
happy children that prattle around the hearth-stone of home; in honor 
to our fathers and our patrons, those hardy freemen of the West, whic 
fonght the denizens of the forest on our ocean’s shores, let every 
teacher be true to the trust reposed in him. 


“Be just and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aimst at 
Be thy Country's, God's, and Truth’s.” 

And now, in behalf of our worthy State Superintendent, in behalf 
of the teachers of the State of Oregon, it gives me great plessnre to 
respond to the very pleasant address of welcome to which we have just 
listened. We extend our heart-felt thanks to the citizens of Salem for 
the kind hospitality with which they have welcomed us into this, “The 
City of Peace.” We have heard much concerning the hospitality of 
the good people of Salem, and now we are persuaded that such com- 
pliments are not unworthily bestowed. 

Hoping that our stay with you may be both pleasant and profitable, 
and that we may go away with the happy consciousness of social en- 
jeyment and increased mental activity—again and again we thank you, 


The audience was then favored with a male quartette, “The Bull 
Dog on the Bank and the Bull-frog in the Pool? which was very 
amusing and well received: y 

“Imagination? was the subject of the next address, delivered m an 
able manner and with good effect by Bishop J. Y. Hurst, of the M. E. 
Chnrch. Many had been anticipating an intellectual treat from the 
Bishop, and we think we me safe in saying not one felt disappointed; 
bnt al seemed to be convinced of his breadth of learning and his rare 
powers as a speaker. 

Dr. C. H. Fowler, of New York, being present, was invited by Supt. 
Powell to address the Association, which he kindly consented to do 
and responded with the following brief but forcible words upon the 
subject, “Needs of Thorough Work in,Edncation ;” 


Called atthis late hour, and after so full and rich an address as that 
to which we have listened from Bishop Hurst, I feel that this audience 
is somewhat like an old lady in Connecticut, who, feeling ont of repair, 
sent for the family physician. He came, examined ber symptoms, and 
said: “Yes, you need rest,” She was indignant, and said: “Doctor, 
you do not understand my case. lam sick. Look atmy tongue. 
So saying, she projected her tongue, when the Dr. examined that, and 
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said: “Yes, that needs rest, too.” So, I think you need rest, and will 
seek brevity o 

I hail these teachers as the standing army of the Republic. Keep 
these teachers at large in the State, and there will be no need of anxi- 
etr about the futnie of this great Commonwealth. Our Common 
Schools are our protectors against. oppressois of every kind, whether 
from Chuich or State. Keep the public cauldron coustantly boiling, 
and there will be no danger of despotism. Enough of the bad forces 
of society will escape with the steam to remove all peril. Nothing has 
any right to live that cannot stand the light. Stagnation is death. Let 
us have everlasting contraveisy and party strife in every town and 
community, rather than stagnation. The Cominon School keeps this 
fire of thought burning Woe betide the man or Chuich that shall 
dare to interfere with our Common Schools. 

These teachers have pat their shoulders under the pulpits and under 
the presses, and nnder the institutions, and have given them all a lift 
forward. As the colored preacher said in Conference, *Brederen, these 
spelling books and schools will upset our old style pulpits. We must 
know grammar to talk to the boys and girls that study grammar. Look 
ont, Diederen, or de cars wil] run over de engine.” 

Allow me to suggest a few things about courses of study for young 
men and women desiri.g* educations. I wish to reach hundreds and 
thousands of the vouth of Oregon through these teachers You come 
in contact with the children who are soon to fill all our places. You 
are to put your melding hands upon the future Governors and Sena- 
tors of this State, so let me reach tltem through you. These children, 
gathered from the farins and the fisheries, into the schools, look upon you 
asthe greatest men that ever lived. Your waid will determine their 
comse in lite, You have uo right to put them vu auything less or nar- 
rower than the best possible course tor them, Pnt them onto the track 
lor a wide and deep scholatslnp. 

Remember that the great point in a course of training is not so 
much how many facts are learned, as how much strength is acquired. 
tas not how many institutions you go through; it is rather how many 
institutions go through you. : 

Recommend the old-tashioned drill courses of Mathematics, Latin 
and Greek, The question is like the one asked when on the farm the 
hned man yokes up a yoke of steers and goes forth to plow. It is not 
“How much have you plowed?” but “How much have you worried the 
steers?” So the true problem in study is, “How much have you wor- 
ried the steers?” ] 

These old-fashioned studies make men. The study of mathematics 

. trains the mind to think to a point. Tt is forever seeking the intersec- 
tion of two lines, the location of a point in space, the exact equivalent 
ofaquantity. It is thinking to a point. This is necessary power, for 
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life, though it is not the kind of reasoning used in practical matters in 
life. In life we calculate probabilities. If things go as we expect, 
and no plague comes, and there is no foreign war, and politicians do 
not run away with the currency, and no bad buildings are built in the 
neighborhood, we judge that this land will be worth so and so All 
this is ealculating probabilities. 

The study of Latin prepares for looking at several questions at once 
What is this word? What does it mean? When is it made? How 
is it governed? How modified, Ge? This teaches the mind to think 
down upon a plane. This must be added to the study of mathematics, 
Both give good drill. 

I would certainly pnt a young man into communion with the great 
Greeks. These great Greeks have had their hands in every batch of 
human clay that has been moulded into power or fashioned into beauty 
since the days of Agamemnon. Let a man study this pliable and won- 
dertul old tongue. Advise the few boys who are dreaming of future 
usefulness to take a thorough course. 

Of course, these Common Schools cannot teach Latin and Greek. [ 
do not think it wise or right to tax the publie fur these special studies, 
But the boys who think of being scholars, advise them to take a full, 
strong drill course. 

It takes time, but success always costs tinfe. It is worth time. A 
man must hold fast. Emerson once said, “ The question of a young 
man's future is not one of money, nor yet of culture, nor vet of oppor- 
tanity, nor yet of parentage. It is rather this, will he stick." If you 
throw a young man up against a cliance and he drops off like a bat, you 
need not stop to pick him yp. If hesticks he will burrow in and make 
a future ~ 

A soldier once crowded iuto the presence of Frederiek the Great, and 
said to the moody monarch: * One word, your Majesty.” Frederick 
said, “Granted; but say two and I will order you shot,” The soldier 
thrust forward his petition for a captaincy and shouted “Sign!” So 
say to young men and women who wish greatness in study, *Srrox P 


The address of Dr. Fowler concluded the exercises of the evening 
and the Assuciation then adjourned. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 22, 1882, 
MORNING SESSION. 


Supt. Powell called thé Association to order. 


On motion, Prof. O. P. Lee, of Eugene City, was chosen Secretary of 
the Association. Prof. W. J. Stabler, of Willamette University, pre 
sided at the piano while the audience joined: in the song, “Whats 
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Friend we have in Jesus,” followed with prayer, by Prof. Emery, of 
Corvallis College, The programme was again resumed and the subject 
of “Physical Geography” was presented by Prof. W. N. Ferrin, of 
Pacific University, in his usually pleasant and interesting manner, ad- 
vaneing some new and practical thonghts upon this subject, which may 
be noted in the following synopsis of Ins remarks: 


We were urged by one of the speakers last evening to make the work 
of this Institute practical, to make and keep it within the scope of the 
teacher's actual duties. With this sentiment I most heartily agree, 
But it may ocenr to some teacher now to ask why the Superintendent 
has assiened a half hour of the time of this Institute to the considera- 
tion of Physical Geography—a study that has no place in the pre- 
seribed curriculum of our Publie Schools; that is taucht m but few of 
them, and whieh will not be regarded by mostas a practical one. If there 
are any here who thus question the utility or practical value of this 
discussion, I shall not stop just now to answer, but hope to make the 
answer plain or unnecessary before the half hour is finished, 

Physical Geography may be defined as a Science treating of the 
earth in all its relations to man The form of the earth, its structure, 
external and internal, and its motions; the movements of air and water 
on and about it, its climate and the distribution of animal and vegeta- 
dle life upon it —everything, in fact, that has served to form the globe 
and make it habitable for man—all these are legitimate subjects of 
Physical Geography. A science that treats of the heavens abote, the 
earth beneath and the waters utder the earth is entirely too large to 
warrant here an attempt at anything like a complete analysis, and I 
shall aim only .to present a few thoughts upon it which it is hoped 
teachers may find of practical interest and importance. 

A knowledge of the facts and laws of nature is of the first import- 
ance to every man who would make an intelligent use of the forces that 
in life he finds about him. The preservation of life and the ability to 
make the most of it is very closely related to a knowledge of those 
forces to which, at the last, man must succumb; but which, so long as 
he hves, make this world a fit arena for the exercise of his best gifts. 


But not alone is the knowledge of Nature of use to man; the very 
acquiring of this knowledge is of the greatest value. The habit of 
investigation, of close and active observation gendered by the effort to 
obtain it; the uplifting of the soul in contemplation of Nature and 
her laws, and through them to Nature's God; the enthusiastic elevating 
of the whole being—these are results +fained of the utmost import- 
ance in educating the man, and developing the intellect. Tt all goes 
tomake our boys and girls better men and women, more intelligent 
citizens, more useful to society and the State. 

And now how shall we make use of this opportunity? How shall 
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we teach in our public schools what has no place in the curricolum, 
and for which no text-books have been assigned, notwithstanding its 
value in an educational system? Let the teacher present the subject to 
his pupils in an informal manner, without any text-book, without even 
an organized class. Tenor fitteen minutes at a time, two or three days 
in a week, will incur little interruption in schbol work, and a great 
deal can be accomplished in giving the pupils no mean amount of in- 
formation on these subjects, and awakening in them an enthusiastic in 
terest in them that will abide with permanent value, Let this inst ne- 
tion be given in a natural, easy way, carefully within the scope of the 
pupils understanding, and in no larger quantity at ane time than 15 
calculated to awaken and hold Ins interested attention. withont bevon- 
ing tiresome The method followed shonld be that of calling the at- 
tention of the child first to what he sees about him, and is familiar 
with, and leading him from what he knows to what he does not know— 
to what is new and instructive to him, The receptive, inquiring, sen- 
sitive faculties planted in the child indicate the course to be followed 
in his education. The interest must be appealed to through the senses, 
ever alert and active. The boy's mind is inquisitive, sometimes un- 
comfortably so: he may have a habit of asking all surts of questions, 
at all sorts of times, in season and out of season, and perhaps very in- 
convenient to answer, This inquisitiveness is the faculty which will 
help the boy to about all the real knowledge he will ever acquire, and 
the teacher should take care to do nothing to discourage it. We wish 
to emphasize this. Let the teacher be warned that he must exercise 
his utmost care and patience never to repress the question-asking pro- 
pensity in a boy, so long as it is honest and proper. Regulated ıt may 
need to be, and cuntrulled, but under no cireümatances onght at to be 
discouraged. : 

Let me illustrate by a few examples from the principles of our 
serence how this instruction may be given. We will consider first the 
form and structure of the earth. Directing the books to be put aside 
and tellmg the pupils that we will have a little talk for a few minutes, 
ask them, “What is the shape of the earth?" “Round like au orange 
or ball," comes back the answer. This has been learned, perhaps, 
from the geography. “Yes, that is right; like an orange or a ball. 
Now tell me, is there any difference between the shape of an orange 
and-that of a ball?” In all likelihood, the definition is about all the 
child has learned of the subject. No vivid, actual conception of 
the truth has been formed. His knowledge is formal, learned by vote, 
and is of little use to him, practical, or otherwise. And the teacher 
must now endeavor to make it a real, living thing betore the childs 
mind. First of all, his knowledge of the matter must be correct and 
accurate, of course within the scope of his comprehension, and he must 
be shown that the orange, and not the ball, illustrates the true shape of 
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the earth. With the two objects before him for comparison, the ob- 
lateness of the one is readily seen, The earth is like the orange—it is 
flattened at the poles and bulges at the eqnator. Most persons find 
some dificultyin re-membering which diameter of the earth is the 
longer. 

The simplest way of helping a child to certain knowledge of this is 
to show him how it is caused. Reminding him that theearth turns on 
its axis in twenty-four hours, giving points on the equator a velocity 
of.1,000 miles an hour, and being laigely covered with water—the 
same thing results as when a grindstone is turned rapidly —the water 
collects in ridges along the surface having greatest motion, and the 
equatorial bulge is produced Thus, with some care and tact, the 
child may be Jed up to a comprehension of the shape of the earth and 
its relation to the earth’s motion, such that he will never forget it The 
true method of instruction is followed, that pointed out by Nature and 
followed by the child’s mother, and the very best result is attained. 
Ask some boy what he knows of the strnetuie of the earth, and you 
wil find him very much interested in learning that the globe is not 
firm and solid, as he always conceived it to be, but a mero shell con- 
taining liquid matter, with a solid central nucleus Ask him again 
what holds the earth up. ~Everything about him he is accustomed to 
see fall if not supported, and now what is it that supports the earth? 
The question will strike him as new; the idea of a support for the 
earth has never occurred to him before. And if von help him to the 
proper conception of the globe whirling through space unsupported, 
and maintained only so long as its motion 1s continued, you will give 
him a few things to think of that will be a revelation to his mind. 
Teach him this by means of his ball. Tell him to watch the ball as it 
fies through the air when you toss it out, to see that it turns over and 
over in its flight exactly as he has been taught the earth does He 
knows that itis with the force with which yon throw it that sustains 
itin the aii; place any obstacle in its way, and, having lost its torce, 
down 1 comes! Just so the earth must do if 2% meets anything that 
destroys its motion about the sun The boy's imagination. his image- 
making power, is appealed to, and with pertect accuracy he thinks 
from this time on of our globe as not solid and fixed, but as flying free 
though space. just as his ball flies trom the bat, and he has a hving 
idea added to his store of knowledge. 

In the same simple, natural way may all the facts and principles of 
Physical Geography be taught and made easily comprehended by any 
average pupil, [The speaker illustrated in the same manner as above 
how he would teach the motions of the moon, the formation and move- 
ents of clouds, the source of streams, and the origin of the power in 
the cataract We give but a bare outline of this portion of his re- 
marks] By this method the child's interest is kept up, his enthusiasm 
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and attention always excited. He loves while he learns, and the 
teacher has the surest guarantee that his lessons, will always be remem- 
bered. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that the teacher must be prepared 
in his work. Ile ought to know a great deal more of his subject than 
his pupils areexpected to learn. At the same time let him not be 
come a mere beok-worm, a one-sided specialist with little knowledge 
outside his particalar branch; he must be a man. Let'not the man be 
lost in the teacher. Remember that after all the State demands of our 
pupils that they become, not scholars, but citizens. 


The next subject was, “Edncation and the State,” which was pre. 
sented in a well prepared paper by Prof. C. W. Roby, of Portland 
Public Schools. The subject was ably and thoroughly treated and the 
paper well received. The reading of the paper by Prof. Roby was fol- 
lowed by a general diseussion, principally on the topic of Physical 
Geography, and methods of teaching it and conducting recitations on 
this subject, participated in by Profs. Condon, Lane, and others, con- 
tributing much ot interest to the exercises, At the close of the discus 
sion, Miss Clawson, of Portland, was chosen as Assistant Secretary; 
after which the Association adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Association called to order at 9 P. at, by Supt. Powell. Exercises 
opened with music conducted by Prot. Stabler Supt. F. Rigler, ot 
Polk county, then 1ead a carefully prepared paper, entitled “Necessity 
for Better Teachers and how to Secure Them,” which seemed to meet 
the unanimous approval ot the Association. The following is a synop 
sis of his excelleut paper. 


Teaching is not generally looked upon asa profession. The mar 
uer in which school affairs are managed and the pitiful wages paid to 
teachers, inchne most persons engaged in the work to regard it asa 
temporary make-shift, rather than a permanent occapation. No pre 
vious preparation is considered necessary. To obtain a certificate and 
a school are the two things requisite to make a teacher. By an ingen- 
ious contrivance known as the private examination, the former is too 
often rendered a very simple matter, aud the difliculties of the latter 
increase with the applicant's experignee; for the record made by this 
sort of teachers is not usually arecouYmendation. Oncein the teachers 
chair, the chief study of the occupant is how to get out of ít. The lady 
teacher expects to devote a year or two to the calling; beyond that, she 
has other plans; while the young man who isteaching is either engag 
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in the study of one of the learned professions, or is constantly on the ` 


alert for some more favorable opening For those persons who are 
content to make teaching a permanent piofession, the community iu 
genes al, and their fellow-teachers in particular, entertain a feeling of 
mingled pity and contempt. - 

This is not as it should be. We know, and the people of Oregon 
ought te know that theirschools cannot be successtully eonducted under 
these conditions. 

Certainly the finits of this system should raise a suspicion that some- 
thing 15 wrong somewhere. When we examine the attainments of the 
average graduate of the average district school, we must admit thatthe 
wok has not been well done. He 1eads indifferently , writes illegibly, 
spells impossible, ånd of the other bianches, his knowledge is next to 
nothing And when we have visited a number of these schools and 
examined their methods, we are not surprised at the result. In the 
fist place, the teacher, in many instances, has no knowledge ot the 
subjects he undertakes to teach. Disarmed of his text-book, his predic- 
ament is hopeless. In the next place, he knows absolutely nothing of 
how a school be conducted. He 15 nnable to preserve order; he is un- 
able to present the facts clearly; he is unable to excite any interest 
among his pupils, and generally betore the term is out, most of them 
have left school. When his contract has expired, the Directors do not 
employ him again; they argue that a vew man cannot do worse and 
may do better When school is re-opened, the new teacher, after 
spending much valuable time trying to discover what his predecessor 
has done, and what his pupils have learned, strikes out according to 
his own inate ideas of téaching, finishes the term unsuccessfully and 
then, “folds his tent hke the Arab and silently steals away.” I know 
there are exceptious to these remarks. I know there me men and 
women m the ranks of the profession who are doing excellent work in 
the school-room. But I submit to those who are familiar with the sub- 
ject whether or not the condition of many, very many ol the echools'of 
this State will justify the criticisms J have passed. 


In no other business in which the people are so directly interested 
would such a state of affajis be long tolerated. The tarmer, the mer- 
chant, the master workman, all demand and all obtain competent 
assistance. And, ultimately, competent public teachers must be found, 
or the work of public education be declared a failure. We want bet- 
ter teachers; we want many of them. The crying need of the schools 


to-day is well trained and thoroughly qualified teachers How can 
they be obtained ? 


First, by the Normal School. ~ 


This institution is to teaching what an apprenticeship is to any other 
vocation. It aims not only to give the literary qualifications necessary 
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to the snecessful teacher, but also to inform the apprentice of the 
methods of teaching found most successful in practice, and to train 
him to use those methods with facility in the actual school-room. The 
model school is one of its essential features. Here, under the eye of 
an expert, the future teacher puts into practice the theories he has 


bungling with his methods, is noted and brought to his attention. The 
graduate of the best of these institutions enters the first schoolsof 
which he is master, better prepared for his work than years of his own 
isolated experience could have made him. 

It has been argued against Normal Schools, that they fail to make 
good teachers where no natural capacity exists for the work; and that 
where such capacity does exist, the training they give is unnecessary. 
That neither of these assertions is strictly true, has just been demon- 
strated. And it there be seme truth in them, the same argument can 
be used with equal force against every species of apprenticeship, and 
all special tiaiting for every occupation whatever. West Point will 
not make a soldier, nor Annapolis a naval officer, unless the necessary 
qualities exist in the raw material. But tins is no argument for their 
discontinuance. During the late war, the civilian general, in some 
instances, surpassed the West Point graduate, but the bulk of efficient 
officers and snccesstnl commanders, nevertheless, received their tiain- 
ing on the banks of the Hudson, And so in teaching it has been 
found, that while some teachers without normal training have done 
better work than others who received it, yet the standard of school 
work rises, in direct ratio, with the number ot normal graduates occu- 
pying teachers’ chairs. 

The Normal School, then, shonld be a part of the public school sys 
tem and should be supported by the public funds, But it is objected 
to this position, that the State is only bound to educate snfficiently to 
produce intelligent voters, that a normal education gues further than 
this, and hence the public money used for the support of nornial schools 
is misapplied. Admitting for present purposes, that the first propos 
tion is correct, 1 will reply, that the student at the normal school sup- 
ported by the State is given his higher education not asa debt the State 
owes him, nor as a means the State takes of making him an intelligent 
votei, but that he may be made an instrument for the State in expend- 
ing it- 0 tutional funds to the greatest possible advantage. 

Sc oud. The second means of placing the better teachers in our 
scho .s isthe Normal Institute This differs trom the ordinary Teachers’ 
In-titute, in that its sessions are usually longer, and the subjects are pre 
sented by men who have made normal teaching and lecturing a spe 
cialty. It aims to do, in a measure, for persons already teaching, 
what the Normal School does for those preparing to teach. The time 
being limited and the means at hand scarcely adequate, the results 
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obtained are not expected to be as satisfactory as those obtained by the 
Normal School. Still a well conducted Institute is of great advantage to 
every teacher who attends it. In a State like this where there is 
no Normal- School, and where many, if not most, of the teachers are 
not aequainted with the best methods of instruetion, the Normal 
Institute is peculiarly useful. There are many peisons here in 
charge of schools, with good natural qualifications for the work, 
who are still obtaining only indifferent results. They have never 
had opportunity to learn the improved methods of teaching, and can 
nse only those with which they are familiar, To such persons a week's 
attendance at an Institute where the best methods of presenting the 
various to ies are carefully explained by experienced lecturers would 
be of incalculable benefif; and a few such institntes held every year in 
various parts of the Stute wonld make themselves felt in the kind of 
work done in the &chool-rooin. 

Third. Educational journals form a valuable means offered to 
teachers for self-improvement. Every teacher should read at least one 
periodical of this sort. Experiments me constantly bemy tried in the 
school-room, and discoveries are being made. These find their way 
into the papers and become the property of all who read them. A 
teacher kept informed in.this way has the benefit of whatever is sac- 
cessful in the experieuce of every contributor to the journal for which 
he subscribes. He 1s provided with a variety of methods, and can re- 
lieve the monotony of a fixed routine by occasional changes of exercise. 
Moreover, a teacher should know what is going on in his profession, 
who are its leaders, what text-books and apparatus are necessary for a 
well conducted school. All of thisinformation he will find in the edu- 
cational journal, part in its advertising columns 

Fourth. Better teachers can be obtained by paying better wages. 
Generally speaking, those vocations which pay best are followed by the 
best material, Whatever a man’s natural qualification or natural liking 
for a business may be, he will almost always give it up under the temp- 
tation of gold. Much has been said and written about the nobleness of 
the teacher's calling, of the proud satisfaction his work brings, of the 
consciousness within him that he is one of the principal factors in pro- 
ducing an enlightened and progressive people. These thoughts are 
well enough. They cheer the teacher m his work aud furmsh him 
with pleasant reflection when it is finished; but, with a few exceptions, 
perhaps, they are not the propelling force. Like the rest of humanity, 
the teacher's primary object in work is wages This point cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, for it is the princi] 11 one I offer tor consider- 
ation, Without attention to it, all other efforts will be barren of re- 
sults, You may spend millions on normal schools, but their graduates 
will not remain teachers unless paid to do so The most competent 
supervision, the most satisfactory institutes, the ablest educational 
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journals, however excellent the teachers they produce, will not keep 
them in the ranks. Better wages only will do that. , 

In most businesses the prodnet of the labor employed has a market 
value which furnishes atangible value on which to compute the money 
value of the labor; but the general intelligence which the teacher’s work 
helps to produce bas no value that can be expressed in money; hence, 
there is no standard by which to measure the value of his services, and 
the work has fallen into the hands of whomsoever would pretend to do 
it at the lowest hgures. Such hands are not those skilled by careful 

‘aining and steadied by long experience. They are the hands of young 
men and young women who have not yet begun their real life-work, or 
of old ones whose work has been a failure. These people are not qual. 
ified to play their important part in the struggle of civilization. For 
the efforts of mankind towards enlightenmeut are a long continued 
combat between the hosts of light and the hosts of darkness. In such 
a battle, with the destiny of the race at issue, there must be uo weak- 
lings engaged. ‘Those who lead the van or form in the battle hne 
must be soldiers trained to use the weapons they carry. The teacher 
is not fighting this battle alone, nor is he its commander; but he stands 
where the fray 15 thickest, where the air is hot with combat and where 
only courage, codurance and the highest skill can give the victory. 


General discussion followed, pending which Supt. Moses, of Linn 
county, advanced some forcible thoughts concerning the necessity for 
better wages to teachers; after which the andience was favored with a 
a piano solo executed by Miss Scott, of Salem. 


“Teachers” Examinations," was the subject of au able address deliv- 
ered by Supt. J. T. Gregg, of Marton county, containing many valuable 
suggestions and practical thoughts, noted in the following synopsis 
of his remarks: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: While we are acenstomed 
to regard the common school as the corner-stone of onr civil and reli- 
gious liberty, we must not fail to remember that the teacher às the cor- 
ner-stone of the common school. If, then, the teacher be a failure, the 
school must be a failure, and its baleful influenees must strike a fatal 
blow at the very life and prosperity of suciety. The question of 
teachers’ exammations is one uf vast importance in this connection, if 
we wish to make our profession attain-4 high position as a promoting 
element. 

Our standard of proficiency at present is far too low, and without the 
utmost caution the teaching class will degenerate Instead of improve. 
Can we ever expect to claim a favorable recognition as a profession 
while many of our members are so poorly qualified that they cannot 
make, even a correct teachers’ report? While the ears of the educated 
must be shocked by hearing the most glaring errors m language uttered 
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by the teacher, and know him to be deficient in the radimentary 
branches of common school learning? With the present requirements 
of our law, we can, however, have better teachers by making the ex- 
aminations in the required studies more searching. Every examination 
should be in writing, and no certificate should be issued at private ex- 
amination. When teachers have not been able to attend the public 
examination the Superintendent with the consent of the County Board, 
can issue temporary certificates, good only until the next regular meet- 
ing. ¿Questions should never be prepared by the County Superintend- 
ent or his board, but by the State Board of Education. It should be 
the object of all examining Boards to theroughly test the applicant 
without prejudice or partiality, and in uo case grant a certificate to a 
person unless he has fully reached the standard required. There can be 
no doubt that a person who thoronghly understands the subject taught 
can instruct classes better than one who has but a partial knowledge of 
it. There is a great deal said about aptness to teach. This aptness is 
very important and worthy of consideration when employing a teacher. 
Bat no person should be allowed to enter aschool room as an instructor, 
until he has shown conclusively that he thoroughly understands what 
he will be called upon to teach Then, if he have aptitude he will do 
great good, if he have not,-he certainly will not teach error,and atter he 
has finished a few terms, he will discover his unfitness, and abandon the 
profession. But allow an uneducated man or woman to enter the 
school room as teacher, I care not how naturally well qualitied he may 
be to impait instruction, he will do great harm by inculcating error— 
not intentionally, of course—which error will, perhaps, forever remain 
in the child's mind. These unlearned popular teachers are a danger- 
ous element, because they soon win the confidence of children, and on 
that account the errors which they teach are almost impossible to re- 
move One ease now presents itself—one within my personal knowl- 
edge. A young lady not well acquainted with English Grammar, 
holding a second-class certificate which she had secured by barely at- 
taining the required per cent., was employed to teach. She did not 
wish to organize a class in Grammar, knowing that she could not suc- 
cessfully teach it. She possessed very largely the elements of popular- 
ity, and soon won the confidence of her pupils. She then told them 
that Grammar was a useless study and advised them to drop it. Of 
course her advice was at once adopted. She taught her school out, 
Meeting with, so the people said, “unbounded success.” When one of 
her pupils afterward entered a school taught by a competent person, 
and was required to join a Grammar class, she promptly responded: 
“The best teacher that I ever have went to, told me that there is no 
sense in studying grammar and I don’t want to waste my time.” A 
legitimate result of encouraging uneducated apt teachers. 

Our system of schools should be so arranged that the people can be 
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furnished with a class of teachers who ean be employed by those dis. 
tricts unable to secure those of high literary attainments. Many die 
tricts on the frontier are inhabited by poor people. They are industri- 
ous and earnest. "They are loyal, and desire their children shall be 
educated. But their main object is selfpreservation. The luxuries of 
life are denied them, and their energies are turned principally towards 
first supplying themselves with that which will make the body com. 
fortable. As a result, they are apt to think when employing a teacher, 
that the cheapest one they can secure will answer every purpose. This 
demand must be supplied. : 


My idea is to provide a third grade class, who shall be examined 
upon a certain elementary conse, such a course as any intelligent and 
industrious young woman or young man can obtain in our ungraded 
district schools. Make the examination of all applicants for certifi. 
cates in this class thoroughly searching. Under no circumstances grant 
a certificate to teach this course of study unless the person is fully qual. 
ified. This will induce young persons to fit themselves tor this class of 
schools. Of course it would then become necessary to prohibit these 
teachers being employed in higher class schools, and that would again 
necessitate the grading of all the schools in the State, which can easily 
be done by the County Superintendent. Such an arrangement would 
secure correct teaching, or as nearly so as possible, a thing from which 
we in our present situation fall very far short, 

I have said private examinations should not be allowed—indeed they 
should be strictly prohibited by law. There are many reasons. In the 
first place, they open a way to favoritism. A Superintendent can easily 
ask questions which almost any person can answer, and if his questions 
be oral, there is no record of them, and of course no way to determine 
their nature, Where a fee is paid by successful candidates, an unprin- 
cipled man may during one term of office flood the county with a class 
of teachers that would disgrace the canse of education, and so disgust 
the people that years would be required to counteract its effects. These 
examinations place the Superintendent in a questionable light. Gen 
erally, people have very little confidence in each other, and in this cas 
they are very apt to think that a fee of two dollars and fifty cents 
might influence a Superintendent to bestow a certificate unworthily. 
They may think him disposed to favor particular friends, and usnally 
do not hesitato to say so. All this lowers that officer in the public 
estimation. His honor is putin question, his dignity is pulled down. 
The only way to satisty the public mind that an officer will deal im 
partially is to so surround him with safeguards that temptation cannol 
reach him. Again the pressure of friends in behalf of the: a 
frequently comes with a terrible force, A petition trom the Board of 
Directors, particularly requesting that a certificate be granted. “Our 
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district is small —the children are all young and not far advanced—and 
we want Miss B. to teach our school.” 

This is a sample of what every Superintendent in Oregon sees, more 
than once during his two year term. These people think it is none of 
the Superintendent’s business so long as they are satisfied. The Su- 

erintendent is very well aware of their feelings, and if he is a candi- 
date for re-election he is forcibly reminded that danger lurks in his 
refusal to comply. Now all these troubles surround the honest, consci- 
entious man, as well as him who is less particular, If he refuse to 
grant certificates at private examinations he is openly charged with 
spleen. He made the questions so hard that no one could pass. 
He didn't like the applicant, consequently took a delight in his discon- 
fiture Whenever any institution 18 spbjected to such charges and in- 
sinuations ıt becomes sorely weakened. For this reason, our school 
system is weak, and as long as this course is continued we may not 
hope for strength. Therefore, let superintendents ever frown upon 
private examinations, Let them encourage the public examination, 
where all 1s open to the light of day—where every question becomes a 
matter of record, and every answer is filed away among the archives of 
the office. , 

This comse will encourage study among the teachers; it will make 
them anxious to improve themselves; and, above all, it will make them 
independent and fearless. Let every examination be thorongh and 
honest. Let a first-grade certificate mean something, and honor those 
who hold them as being superior, in point of education, to those who 
sit idly by, content to draw their pay on a second grade. 

Since 1 would have all examinations public at a time and place pre- 
viously made known to the people, both fixed by law, and to which the 
entire community would be welcome to come, and the proceedings and 
results of which the whole world might know, I will indicate the man- 
ver in which, I think, such an examination should be conducted. 

Each County Superintendent, when entering upon the duties of his 
office should immediately appoint a Board of Examination consisting 
of three professional teachers who hold at least first grade certificates. 
They should be appointed in due form, and the statute should con- 
sider them officers of the county, and provide a fund out of which 
they should be paid for their services, The examinations should be 

ield quarterly, extending over a period of three days. The questions 
should be prepared by the State Board of Education, and there should 
be fifty or one hundred questions in each branch. These questions 
should be mailed to the Board of Examination, who alone should ha ve 
authority to open them, only when they have met for the purpose of 
Proceeding with the examination. Each applicant should be assigned * 
à number by the Superintendent, and required to write his number on 
à card, place the same within an envelope, seal it, and write his num- 
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ber on the outside. These envelopes should be filed away and not 
opened until the examination has been completed, the averages all 
taken and the examiners ready to report. 

The Superintendent should not be an examiner, and the Board 
shonld recommend those entitled to receive certificates. 


The examination should be in writing, under the eye of the Super. 
intendent, the applicants placing on their paper their numbers instead 
of their namés. d 

lt would be well to set apart a certain number of the questions to 
be propouuded orally in the presence of the Superintendent aud the 
Board in the presence ot the candidates. i 

The manner af conducting the examination, the rules for grading the 
answers, and all the regulations should be prescribed by the State 
Board, and all County Boards required to follow them strictly. This 
would be necessary in order to secure uniformity thronghout the State, 
The meetings of these examining Boards should begin on the same day 
and not during the last weeks of certain months as oar statate at pres 
ent very unfortunately provides. When the Board have completed 
their labor at each examination they should be required to make a fall 
report in accordance with prescribed forms, which they should certiis 
and sign, attested by the Superintendent, and forward to the State 
Superintendent, who should be required to receipt for the same. | 
will readily be seen that if this were the way by which certificate 
could be secnred, only those who felt themselves well fitted to passin 
their particular grade would make application. All this petitioning 
by friends, all this influence that is so much talked about would pale 
the charges of spleen and partiality would be less frequent, and the 
quality of the teaching force in Oregon world be very perceptibly im 

roved. 

E If such a plan were adopted at the next Legislature, and providing 
that no certificates issued before its enactment conld ever be renewed, 
there would doubtless be a weeding ont; bnt it might not be a very di 
astrous consequence when considered from the stand-point of the “great 
est good to the greatest number," "This plan is not original, À sister 
State adopted it, and to-day her schools stand second to uone in the 
United States. Her teachers are all scholars, and 1eceive good wage 
for their labor. . : 


Herbert Spencer says: “The subject which involves all other su 
jects, and, therefore, the subject in which the education of every one 
should culminate, is the Theory and Practice of Edneation,” andl 
should like to add that, in my humble opinion, every would-be teacher 
should be very thoroughly examined in this branch. The law provide 
for it, and it should be enforced. 

Only a few of onr active teachers read educational journals, and! 
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presume it is safe to say that not one in five hundred of those who are 
preparing to teach, ever reads one. 

Occasionally some member of the State Board of Examination asks 
candidates to name a tew eminent educators. Usually, this question is 
left nnanswered, or answered incorrectly. 

Herbert Spencer, Dr. Dick, Mill, Locke, Richter, Froeble, Pesta- 
lozzi, and those of our own country. Mann, Page, Wells, Harris, Hol- 
brook, Phelbrick, Wichersham, Ehot, Gilman, are strangers, As well 
may. a person begin to instruct a class intelligently in U. S, History 
who never heard of George Washington or Jefferson as to undertake 
tocouduct a school according to the correct principles of the theory of , 
teaching, without having studied the subject. 

It will be said that many succeed who never heard of these names. 
Very true. They experimented on young minds, did a great deal ot 
irremediable harm, and, at last, learned by experience, what it is best 
todo, and what it is best not to do. 

In graded schools, it is established beyond question, that to secure 
the required instruction of pupils in the grade-work, stated examina- 
tions of classes must beheld. The Superinteúdent may say to teach- 
ers: Instruct your classes so many minutes daily in this preséribed 
conse in oral grammar, Wedo not expect to examine your pupils on this 
at close of term; but it is an important study, and you are expected 
to give your pupils a fair knowledge of it. At the end of the term 
prepare a set of questions on the course indicated, and subject those 
children to an examination. You will find in nine cases out of 
ten that the pupils will fail” The teachers will say: “ We did not 
understand that our classes were to be examined in that, and did not 
give it the attention we otherwise should.” 

And so with applicants for teachers’ certificates. If we expect 
them to study the theory of teaching, they must be critically exam- 
ined in that branch. 

_ An interesting discussion of various topics in Supt. Gregg's address, 
followed his address, participated 1n by Professors Emery, Stanley 
Hutchinson and others. 

On motion, a committee of five were appointed to draft resolutions 
expressive of the sense of the Association on needed amendinents to the 
School Laws, to be presented before the next Legislature. The tollow- 
ing were the committee named: T. O. Hutchinson, M. G. Lane, Joseph 
Enery, F. Rigler and Henry Sheak, 

A committee on Resolutions was then appointed, consisting of Messrs. 


0. ao Burke and Milne; after which tne Association ad- 
Journed, 
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EVENING SESSION. 


1 

The exercises opened with a male chorus, “The Soldiers Chorus,’ 
conducted by Prot. Stabler. ~ 

Miss Lizzie Draper, a little girl six years of age, was then introduced 
to the audience. Ina sweet and modest manner, this little girl gave 
correct answers to problems chosen from applications of Percentage in 
Robinson’s Higher Arithmetic, giving logical solutions to each. She also 
recited several paragraphs from the Declaration of Independence. The 
ronnds of applause which accompanied this truly wonderful child to 
her seat, appropriately expressed the appreciation of the audience for 
the entertainment furnished by this exhibition of remarkable develop- 
ment of the child mind. 


R't Rev. B. Wistar Morris, of the Episcopal Church, next addressed 
the audience, his theme being, “Let our Children grow up as the Ter 
der Plant.” The Bishop's address was scholarly, eloquent and itupres 
sive. Following is a summary: 


Bishop Morris chose for his topic the likeness between the growth 
of the characters and moral natures of children and the growth of 
plants and trees, suggested by the words of the Psalmist, “That our 
sons May grow up as young plants.” 

After speaking of the admitted truth that childhood and youth b 
the formative time of life—specially as the moral character—the 
Bishop said : ' . 

It is then, in view of these undeniable truths, that I would strive to 
draw some lessons from these words— “that onr sons may grow up as 
young plants.” 

The first thing we notice in this connection is, that in a plant or tree, 
all the various parts are swelling out or increasing, growing at the same 
time. And this is a marked difference between the operations of Nature 
and the works of man. The human artificer, the builder or the seulp- 
tor, ean only make a portion of his work at a time—the foundation, the 
flour or the roof, a leg, or an arm, or a finger; but when God rear 
the cedars of the forest, in their might, or clothes the lilies of the field 
with beauty, it is by a process altogether different from this. In thes 
young plants the various parts all grow at the same time-—root, trunk 
and branch. They grow on one side like the other, in symmetry and 
roundness. Unless interfered with in some way by force or violence, 
they do not become distorted or mishapen; a large and overgrown limb 
on one side, and small weakly ones on the other. Now, this seems fo 
suggest something of very great importance in the education of out 
children, the development of their mental and moral characters. This 
should be after the same pattern of symmetry and roundness, witha 
its parts in due and proper proportion and harmony. What we seem 
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the healthy growth of the child, where his bodv and limbs,all increase 
together, without disproportion or deformity, this we should see in the 
education of his moral aud mental faenlties — It ig not enough that his 
intellect should be trained, that his mind should be stored with knowl- 
edge; the facts of history, the principles of science, and the treasures of 
the languages He mar have all these—‘understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge” and yet be entirely mishapen and one-sided, as 
useless and ont of place in the great machinery of life as an eccentric 
and misshapen spindle in a delicate and complicated piece of mechan- 
ism. A man is something more than intellect, but if nothing but 
that is~edneated, enlarged, developed, he may be made a deform- 
ity m charactet, useless to society, and miserable to himself We must 
seek then, * That our sons grow up as young plants” that their char- 
acters shall be formed in this fnll, complete, symmetrical way, and this 
can only be done by the cultivation of the moral part. of thew natures, 
their affections, their conscience and their will. These are what gov- 
ern a man after all, and not simply his knowledge. 

The most useless men in society, the most criminal men, are often 
times men of marked intellectual force, and large acquirements of 
knowledge; but lacking this proper education of the affections, of the 
conscience, and of the will, they have not the right views of duty, to 
themselves or others; they have not the right affections towards God 
and their fellow-men; or they have uo power of will to control or gov- 
ern themselves, even in what they know to be the 1ight way. With 
all their learning and attainments, they cannot or will not “seek 
knowledge and pursue it.’ A thoughtful writer of the present day 
says with much force, “there is little or no connection between school 
teaching and morality. Mere cultivation of the intellect has hardly 
any infiuence upon condnet. Creeds posted upon the memory will not 
eradicate vicions propensities, The intellect is merely au instrument, 
which is moved and worked by forces behind it—by emotions, by self- 
restraint, by self-control, by imagination, by enthusiasm, by everything 
that gives farce and energy to character” Who can question the 
truth ot this? Here, then, we see why our sons should grow up like 
young plants; that all these elements of their character should be de- 
veloped in due proportion—all the limbs and branches growing alike 
in shapeliness and beauty You have sometimes seen a crooked, de- 
formed or twisted tree, standing all alone in the richest soil, in an 
ample and open field, where you would have said it might have spread 
out its branches with equal force, and stretch in every direction, and 
reared its cone straight towaids the heavens, through all the past years 
of its growth. But if you had known its early history, you would 
well understand the cause of its present deformity and ugliness, It 
began its life in the midst of a dense and dark forest, and when it was 
& tender and graceful twig, a huge tree standing near by threw itself 
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down upon it, nearly crushing out its young life. Thereit lay for five 
and twenty gears. And this poor little sapling bore its burden all the 
while, struggling to creep out to the light, which in time it did, flat- 
tened, bent and deformed. Then it lifted np its head toward the sun, 
and in its temporary freedom, sent out its branches on all sides, accord- 
ing to the law of its natnre, in uniformity and beauty. By and bya 
great storm swept through the forest, and crash came another tree that 
stripped off every one of these goodly boughs, on one side, from, top to 
bottom. Still it lived, and while its wounds and sears on this one side 
were growing into ugly knots and gnarls, it gave its main force to 
stretching out and developing the few branches that remained ‘on the 
other. The wild elk browsed on those within bis reach, while they 
were young and succulent, and the equally wild Indian cut the tough- 
est for his bows, and the straightest and fairest for his arrows. .Then, 
in time, came the woodman with his axe, and spared this poor tice, 
because of its uselessness and ugliness, The fire of the clearing 
scorched and blackened it, and still it lived. And as years went on, 
ite natural forces kept at work, and with its few remaining branches 
and leaves covered up, to some extent, its ingrown deformities. But 
as soon as the observer approached, he saw how misshapen and wn- 
sightly it was, and knew its whole history at a glance, So are the re- 
sults of that unwise, one-sided process called education, which gives all 
its thoughts and attentions to the development and culture of the in- 
tellect, and forgets that the child has a heart, a conscience and a will, 
leaving these to grow as they may, under all the adverse and evil iu- 
fluences that surround him in this naughty world. 

Yon can prophesy the fate of some young plant of nature that starts 
up to light and lite in the thick of a deep and tüngled wood, where 
the wild beasts roam at pleasure, and where wind and storm toss and 
tear the full-grown giants as if they were toys and playthings. Does 
it take any more of the powers of a seer fo tell us what will ba the 
fate of these young plants of inimortality, with no man to care for 
their souls in this wilderness world, where selfishness and greed, aud 
lust and dishonor so abound and prevail?  * 

One other lesson might be learned here. Young plants grow aftera 
manner peculiar to their orgsnization and nature. Animals we know 
take their food into their stomach and from thence by the processes of di- 
gestion and assimilation it passes into the whole system for nutrition and 
growth. But plants are nurtured entirely in a different way, which you 
students of botany very well understand and that is by absorption. They 
absorb their food by their surface, by the skin as it were, and when very 
young, and with the whole surface fresh and thin, by one part almost 
as much as another, Bnt as they grow older and the skin hardens, 
they absorb mostly by their fresh rootlets, the tips of the roots, and the 
leaves, the former spread out in the soil, the latter spread out in the air. 
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For while the skin or bark of the older parts is hardening, new tips or 
rootlets are always forming in growing plants, witb a fresh and freely 
absorbing surface, Now, here it seems to me we have a very plain 
lesson. The nurture and growth of a child’s moral aod immortal 
nature, is largely after this process of absorption in the plant. It is fed 
and nourished by the influences and the atmosphere that surround it. 
And being “young plants.” nature is soft and susceptible, tender and 
quick to take an impression. Like these plants with their unnumbered 
rootlets, and thin and delicate bark or skin, these young and plastic 
natures have their absorbents all over them eagerly P ont for 
something to feed upon. What tbe sensitive plant is ininature such is 
the sonl of every child—to the moral influences, good ror ill, that sur- 
round it. What more observable in childhood thanjits hunger for 
knowledge and information? It is this characteristic which has given 
us the familiar proverb that “Little pitchers have big\ears.” And so 
these big ears and eyes are all the time taking in the nutriment upon 
which their souls feed. Their whole nature is soft and sensitive, their 
memories are quick and retentive, their senses are all awake, and go, 
like the young plants of nature, they feed and grow upon that which 
surrounds them; one to be cut down and cast into the oven, and the 
other to bear its impress and character throughont eternity. 

Ruskin says, in bis striking way: “The human soul in youth is sol à 
machine of which vou can polish the cogs with any kelp or brick-dust 
near at band, and having got it Into working order, and geod empty 
and oiled serviceableness, start your immortal locomotive at twenty-five 
years old, or thirty, express from the straight gate on the narrow road. - 
The whole period of youth is one essentially of formation, edification 
and instrnction. There is not an hour of 1t, but is trembling with des- 
tinies—not a moment of which once passed, the appointed work can 
ever be done again, or the neglected blow struck on the cold iron. 
Take your vase of Venice glass out of the furnace and strew chaff over 
itin its transparent heat, and recover that to its clearness and rubjed 
glory when the north wind blows upon it; but do not think to strew 
chaif over the child fresh from God's presence, and to bring the heavenly 
colors back to him, at least in this world.” l 

Do yon think then tbat it makes no difference how these natures are 
educated? Is one school just as good as another, provided the intellect * 
ls as well trained, and this moral education left to chances, or put off 
to adult years, till the bark has grown hard and impenetrable, binding 
fast in its place every crook aud twist into which the tree has grown ? 
. Tf we were asked to point out the chief and most influential agencies 
in this process of education, which is gone on in the characters of our 
children withont stay of respit, we should of course say men and books; 
what these children see and hear in their daily companions; what they 
read in books and newspapers. Entirely to control these influences, is 
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of course beyond the province or power of schools and teachers; and 
yet schools and teachers may do much in helping their pupils here to 
choose the good and refuse the evil. Of the dangers of bad compan- 
jons, most people are fully aware, while they seem ignorant or forget. 
ful of the danger of bad books and newspapers. If in the days of Sol. 
omon there was no end of “making of books,” how much more so now, 
Books, good, bad or indifferent—books and newspapers. Some as swett 
as the light of the summer morning’s sun, or pure as the unsullied 
snow from the clouds of Heaven. Others infidel, irreligious, wicked 
and vile to the last degree, flood the land 

What possible defense eaa there be bv a decent Christian commnn- 
ity for.the wide circulation of papers whose one and only purpose is 
to familiarize the reader with vice and crime? Such papers, cunningly 
and skilfully illustrated, may be seen any day in the hands of boys and 
girls, as the traveler passes through the land in our public con- 
veyances. 

J recently saw somewhere in my travels—I am glad I have forgotten 
where—a file of these pictured Jeaflets of Satan, carefully stitched 
together, and Jaid upon the centertable for the entertainment of 
friends and visitors, 

I had before seen them used to adorn the walls of the mechanic's 
and miner’s cabin, but never yet as the hand-book and ready reference 
of afamily and household, with women and children, What think 
you of the wives and mothers fur the uext generation who are being 
moulded and trained up under such infinences ? 

lf this evil can be stayed by no legal enactments, if no power can 
reach the greed and eupidity of those who originate and manufacture 
this plague, might not some influence be brought to bear upon those 
who deal in and disseminate this moral poison? Might not respecta- 
ble booksellers be persuaded to banish it forever from their show-win- 
dows and counters, and have no longer complicity with the evil thing! 

But while on this topic of the educating influences of newspapers, 
much more remains to be said, of a class far different from these, bat 
which. unwatebed and unguarded, must have a balefal infiuence upon 
the soit and susceptible natures of the young. The daily newspaper 
of the common and current class, comes to our houses and our hearts, 
Jaden with much that must do damage to these young plants that form 
and shape their whole moral natures, from the daily inflnences that 
surround them. Few of us, I think, are fully aware of the real char- 
acter of the mental and moral pabulum furnished our sons and daugh- 
ters by the current newspapers of the day. To illustrate my meaning: 
I find that the last weekly edition of one of the best and most infinen: 
tial of our own papers—and perhaps the one of altogether the largest 
circulation—comes to us with nearly if not quite one hundred distinct 
and separate items of intelligence, concerning shocking and fatal acci- 
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dents, murders, thefts, robbery, suicide, rape, lynching, etc., ete I 

counted ninety-five of these, and feel sure that a little more care and time 
` would have discovered the whole hundred, if not more. They bore 
such attractive and sensational titles as the following: “Murdered in 
Wrath,” “Arrested for Outrage,” “Bold Attempt at Robbery,” “Mur- 
der Will Out,” “Narrow Escape from Lynching,” “Smothered to 
Death,” “Drowned while Drunk,” “Jealous Husband,” “Quintuple 
Suicide,” “Killed by a Mob,” “Family Feud," “Negro Lynched,” 
“Guilty Husband,” “Shot by a Crazy Man,” “A Sunday Prize Fight," 
ete, ete. The space occupied by this valuable accumulation of knowl- 
edge was over 964 inches, or more than eight feet, in small nonpareil 
typel Whata precious budget of news this is, to be opened out every 
week in the year, in the quiet and retirement of the household, for the 
edification of onr wives and children. Coming at the close of the 
week, to most 1eaders it is all fresh and racy for the leisure and unoc- 
enpied homs of Sunday, and specially serviceable and welcome to 
those who are too busy or too indolent to go to ehuvch 

Iam not now selecting this one paper for any special criticism m 
this regard. It 1$ but a type aud 1epiesentative of the majority of the 
best newsp: ied we have, and better in many respects than multitudes 
of others. l simply useit to point ont and illustrate an increasing, 
perpetual influence for evil, to which the soft and tender natures of the 
young plant are exposed, which we are striving to train for virtue, 
honor and nobility. This array and parade of crime, this publicity and 
repetition of all its details. this tricking and dressing if up to catch the 
eye and absorb the attention of the young, the weak and silly, is a pes- 
tilential evil—an offence against good taste and good morals. 

Consider à moment what we have recently borne in this way. Aside 
from the daily budget of telegraphic and local horrors—the crimes and 
confessions of courtesans aud their accomplices—one conspicuous erim- 
inal claimed and received a larger share of the attention of the whole 
press of a country of fifty millions of people for nearly twelve months. 
The sayings and doings of a weak egotist, a felon and a frand, became 
for months the staple and leading topic with most of the newspapers 
ot the land. I verily believe that if the wretched Guitean and all his 
belongings had been locked up in an inner dungeon, away from the 
Sight and reach ef every newspaper reporter of Washington City, we 
should have been saved a humihating and demoralizing history. 
Along with this, however, we had another favorite topic—the delecta- 
ble history of the “James brothers.” a family of scoundrels and high- 
waymen, whose exploits, public and private, with the history of wives 
and children, richly “written up,” served the newspapers for several 
months. It is not very long since a quack, called Dr. Tanner, got 
himself written into notoriety by the newspapers; and for forty days 
and more our telegraphic dispatches were burdened with. the history 
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of the doings of this charlatan striving to make a gain of eredulity of 
the public through the willing agency of the newspapers. The cata- 
logue of this sort of thing might be almost indefinitely extended., 

One charge against the press is that in these and such like ways itis 
demoralizing the taste of the young, familiarizing them with the his- 
tory of vice, dissipating their characters. and leading them on to the 
verge of moral descent and downfall. We are told in answer that it 
only gives what there is a demand for—a sorry answer, if it were true, 
So might a man justify the most criminal conduct. Doubtless there 
is a demand for this sort of thing by many; but when these are all ad- 
mitted, there is left still a large number of the most intelligent read- 
ers and of the best citizens, whose pationage the newspapers cannot 
very well spare, who demand no such thing, and to whom it brings 
ouly aunoyance and disgust. 

They ask no emmissary of the press to ransack every quarter and 
corner of the land in search of crime, and to spread out all its horior 
and shameful detail, to give spice and relish to their murning news 
paper; and I have heard such say, that they regarded much of the mat- 
ter served up by our current newspapers, as an offence to the intelli- 
gence of the people, and a disgrace to the civilization of the age. 

If you ask what have teachers and schools to do with this matter, 1 
answer that they should first recognize this danger, and then strive to 
protect their papils from it, by the ineuleation of a pure and elevated 
taste, by principles of truth, purity and justice, by a love of books that 
are elevated in tane, sweet and wholesome in their influence, specially 
by the teachings of our holy religion, and by the living conviction that 
their immortal, everlasting characters are being moulded and made by 
the scenes and surroundings of daily lite. 


Miss Nellie Powell, of Albany, then favored the audience with a 
rendition of “Parrhasins and the Captive,” in which Miss Powell dis- 
played fine elocntionary powers, and which was well received by the 
large and appreciative andience. 

After the announcement of the programme for the next day the 
Associ tion adjourned, ' 


P 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23». 


MORNING SESSION. q 


The Association met at 10 o’clock, and was opened with a song, 
«Jesns, Lover of My Soul.” 

Prof. M. Bailey, of the State University, then read a very elaborate 
and scholarly paper on, “Centripetal Porces and Gravitation,” which 
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was attentively listened to, and was certainly a fine exposition of the 
subject presented. 

Prof. W. J. Stabler then rendered a very pleasing solo, ** While the 
Days are Passing By.” 


“ Science in School? was next presented by Miss Christina Mac- 
Connell, of Portland High School. Her paper was replete with beau- 
tiful thonghts elegantly expressed and eminently practical. The fol- 
lowing 1» an outline of her paper : 


Emerson has said: “It is but little we can do for each other. We ae- 
company the youth with sympathy and manifold old sagings'ot the 
wise, to the gate of the arena; but it 1s certain that not by strength 
of ous, or by the old sayings, but only on strength of his own, un- 
known to us, orany he must stand or fall.” 

That is true; but just what that youth is when he reaches the gate 
of the world's areua, his originahty and independence of mind, his 
love of truth for its own sake, his power of reflecting, and of torming 
correct judgments, will depend largely upon the nature of the 10ad 
along which he traveled before reaching the gate. The macracosm 
outlines and shapes the microcosm—at the gate, we as teachers, must 


leave him, aud then truly from his mnermost self must come his utter- ` 


most strength. In the tree thelite-germ slowly but surely unfolds in 
the dark solitude of its subterranean cradle. From that hidden source. 
> come cell, fiber, growth, vitality, but the shape of its trunk, the sym- 
etry of its branches, the tint of 1ts leaves, the mellowness of its fruit, 
depend upon the running brook, the sheltered vale, the barren hillside, 
the sun, the wind, the rain. So with the man, though independent 
and, alone from the hidden recesses of the inner consciousness, 
the individual unfolds, develops according to a law of its being, 
yet is that individual shaped and influenced by the |iws—uniform and 
unchangeable—of the outside world by which it 1s surrounded. What, 
then, can be more imperative than an acquaintance with these laws, 
and their visible manifestations, as seen iu the living, moving world 
sound him—in the shell the coal, the erystal? The child must not 
continue to be a stranger in a strange land, 

In science the teacher and pupil easily take their true relative posi- 
tion, the teacher guiding, the pupil self taught using his own eyes and 
hands, his own understanding, formmg his own judgments, and reach- 
ing his own conclusions, thus producing a vigor of mind as is produced 
vigor of body, by seltexercise. He must not only learn, but investi- 
gate—discover—and to this end things, facts, are the best aid, the best 
help. That the insect has three distinct parts, head, thorax, abdomen; 
that the legs are always six, the wings fuur in number; that both are 
attached to the thorax; that the eyes are compound; that i£ breathes 
through spiracles opening on the abdomen, can all be learned by the 
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pupil from the butter-fly, house-fly or dor-bug. The metamorphosis of 
insects will be thoroughly understood, if the teacher at the proper sea- 
son bring to the class-room the living caterpillar, and allows the pupils 
to watch it slowly change to the pupa state, and then after weeks of 
invisible development within its cocoon come forth a complete butter- 
fly. The metamorphosis of the toad or frog may be studied by placing 
the eggs from a neighboring pond in a flask filled with water from the 
same, and notice the change from egg to tad-pole, from tad-pole to toad 
or trog. 

Is the spider the supject for lesson? send the pupils to Janes and 
hedge-rows to find and bring to class the spider's nest. In a short time 
a crawling mass of young spiders will appear-—these can now be care- 
fully observed and some of their peculiarities noted. First their curious 
method of throwing fiom the nest the now useless egg skins, next their 
first attempt at web-spinning; the fine lines are soon seen stretching ont 
in all directions, and being fastened by the baby workman to every 
conceivable place. These form roadways along which the whole brood 
travel to reach the outer world, and in a few days the nest is dntirely 
deserted. 

Two full-grown spiders must now be captured; one put in a quiet 
place, from which the pupils, with pocket-leus, ean watch the weaving 
and completing of its wondertul web; the other nicely dissected, its 
mouth-parts eyes, claws, spinnerets all critically examined. The pu- 
pil, armed with pocket-lens, knife, pins, box lined with cork, is fully 
equipped for leisure hours and holidays. He sees tield, forest, ocean, 
beach with a new interest; fur Science, the Prince of Fairies, has 
waved the magie wand, unlocked the seeret-door of Nature, and, be- 
hold! “Tongues in the trees, books in the brouks, sermons in 
stones.” 

In physiology, a shank-bone brought to class, skillfully dissected, 
will enable the pupil to recognize and name muscle, tendon, ligament, 
cartilage, penostenm, connective and adipose tissue, construction and 
composition of bones, and gain some knowledge of joint-movement, 
synovia and synovial membrane. 

In like manner the larynx teaches bronchi, air vesicles, pulmonary 
veins and arteries from dissected lungs. 

In the more complex organism of the brain, the heart, the eye, help 
from text-books and charts are needed, but here, as elsewhere, the 
knowledge comes from the properly prepared skull, dissected heart 
and eye; so gills can be best taught from the head of a fish, the circu- 
ulation of blood from the foot of a frog, the modifications in the skele- 
ton of a bird from a bird’s skeleton. - 

In chemistry, here emphatically the pupils must discover, investi- 
gate rather than learn, the proper apparatus must be put inte his own 
hands, he must perform his own experiments, make his own investiga- 
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tions and discoveries. If the teacher perform all the experiments, 
then to his hand the cunning, to his eye the training, to his mind the 
expansion, the power, to his pupils, in their capacity of listeners, of 
lookers-on, an entertainment, eacitement, amusement. 


The same holds true in botany, geology, physics, and even in as- 
tronomy. The heavens is the best text-book; each pupil, glass in 
hand, like another Galileo, discovers for himself the Capernacean Sys- 
tem. To him, the stately Jupiter, the prince of planets, with his re- 
volving moons, is a reality. He sees Mercury, Venus and Mars cir- 
chng around the sun, and with what untiring zeal constellations are 
traced, fixed-stars located and named, double-stars searched for, star- 
clusters and nebule found 

To the discipline of mind, the mental activity, the intellectual vigor 
thus acquired from the study of the sciences, must be added to the 
also equally important knowledge gained, a knowledge of things, of 
facts, of the constancy, the universality of law; a knowledge that 
reaches out and touches every phase of everyday life; thattakes in the 
shop, the mill, the work bench, the home; that gives skill and power 
to meet and conquer life's diffienlties and earn in life's workshop the 
daily bread; to put a better fresh thread, perhaps a thread of gold, 
into the texture of that endless web woven into the roaring loom of 
time; to climb day by day each narrow round of life’s ladder, and with 
each upward step to grasp and use the ever-widening opportunities— 
again objects of interest outside of himself are amazingly multiplied. 
The great past is revealed to him in rock and fossil, and turns for him 
its stony leaves of strat». The present, the ever-Jiving present, 18 seen 
with unsealed eyes, and to the future, with all its glorious possibilities, 
the same awakened gaze, fearless and expectant, is turned—a world 
before him to explore—and from the distant horizon a universe sur- 
rounds him whose ever-widening circles sweep on, and on and on, far 
beyond his ken, into the incomprehensible, the unknowable. 

Science is free to all—none are commanded to keep silent in her 
temple. All may search for truth untrammeled, and they unto whom 
truth 1$ revealed, must speak—they dare not keep silent. 

The special committee appointed to draft resolutions expressive of 
the sense of the Association on needed amendments to theschool laws, 
submitted a report which, on motion, was laid on the table. 

Association then adjourned to 2 P. ar. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. Ca 


Association met pursuant to adjournment. - 
The repert of the Committee on Resolutions, tabled at morning ses- 
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sion, was, by vote, taken from the table; and after a lengthy discus 
sion, was, upon a vote being taken for adoption, lost. 

Prof. Condon, of the State University, was then called for, and spoke 
for a short time on the interesting topic of * The Rights of Evolution,” 
or “ The Sciences in the Common Schools.” The Professor made the 
subject the more interesting by his lucid and entertaining manner of 
presenting it, and sustained the reputation which he already has ag ove 
of Oregon's best educators. d 

Prof. Joseph Emory, of State Agricultural College, read a brief but 
telling addiess on “ Relation of Common Schools to Colleges.” The 
following is a synopsis of his address : 

There has at times existed a feeling of antagonism between these 
two great co-ordinate departments of education. 

It has been urged that the work of the College and University is 
sectional and exclusive; their benefits confined to the few, and their very 
spirit opposed to the genius of our democratic fora of government, 
and, therefore, they ought to be dismantled and their revenues distrib- 
uted among the Common Schouls. 

On the other hand, we find some of the friends and supporters of our 
Colleges and Universities gravely asking the question; “Has not our 
Common School system largely proved a failure?” Arguing thatso 
much of the work is so poorly done, that it would have been better to 
have lett it undone. 

A truce to all such fault-finding. Each of these departments has its 
own appropriate work to perform. There are no clashing of interests; 
and it ig only necessary to understand the true relation of the one to 
the other, to banish forever all antagonisms and secure the utmost har- 
mony and good cheer among all those who are laboring to build up the 
educational interests of our country, 

Looking at the historical developrent of education, we see that the 
Jew have given intellectual guidance and impulse to the many. Fora 
long period Oxtord, Cambridge, Paris, Salamanca and Bologna were 
the only centres of instruction in Europe. ^ These antedated and made 
possible the vast school systems which are acting upon the masses, 

But for Oxford aud Cambridge there would not have been known 
that system of-schools which extends the benefits of a liberal education 
to all parts of England. From the Royal University of Berlin have 
issued the Gymnasia, and that wonderful system of popular education, 
which haye done so much for the Prussian Empire. 

And turning to the history of edacation in our own land, we find 
that, under the auspices of Yale and Harvard, founded atan early day 
in our colonial history, sprang up the cummon school system of New 
England; and this has developed into the vast system of popular edu- 
cation, spanning the continent and bringing within the reach of all the 
blessings of a liberal education. 
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And the common school system owes not only its origin to the 
higher institutions of learning, but the very life-blood which flows 
through its arteries and veins, giving it health, vigor, growth and ex- 
pansion. 

Mountains supply fertility to the valleys; rivers, which stretch 
throngh continents, bearing upon their bosoms the commerce of a na- 
tion, have their sonrces amidst the perpetual snows that crown their 
summits. 

, So the college and university send down their life-giving, fertilizing 

power into every department of our common school system. 

Undonbtedly the formative force is the supreme force in the world 
of mind. Here have originated those mighty tides of thought that 
are lifting humanity np out of the darkness and death-damps of igno- 
rance and error into the pme and healthy atmosphere of light and 

itruth. Here truth has been systematized aud formulated into the sci- 
ences of the day. 

And to the minds trained in the college and university are we 
mainly indebted for the very best text-books used in our common 
schools, só that we are largely dependent upon these higher institutions 
for the very tools we are using in building up and perfecting the vast 
system of public schools” 

Again, many of the most earnest and successful workers in our 
Common Schools have received the benefits ot collegiate training. On 
the other hand, the great work of onr Common Schools is to convey 
these formulated truths, especially in their elementary forms, to the 
masses; to disseminate the benefits of education throughout the entire 
body politic. We instruct the millions, while the College and the 
University instruct the thousands, Then our work is upon minds just 
dawning into being—minds flexible and in their most impressive con- 
ditions. What dignity and importance does this give to the work of 
the Common Schools! A great and good man bas said: “The school- 
house is the great fountain of individual and national character, and 
sends forth sweet or bitter waters through all the streams of material 
life, It must be in the hands of teachers of pure or impure morals; if 
the latter, Cataline is at the gates of Rome.” 


May we as teachers be united in this great work; bound together by 
the triple chain of sympathy, reciprocity and fiaternity. Our aim is 
One, our wok is one. Let us, as teachers, seek to elevate and dignify 
our vocation, by seeking a more thorough preparation for our work— 
bring heart and brain in the acquisition of truth, so that we may be 


able to wisely train and develop the minds of those who come to us for 
Instruction. 
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Miss A, R. Luse, of Willamette University, in response to calls, 


came forward and favored the Assocation with a reading entitled, 
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* The School Teachers! Guests,” which justly merited the hearty ap- 


plause given her. . 
Association then adjourned to 8 r. aL, for the closing excerises. 


EVENING SESSION. ` p 

The Association convened at 8 r. m., and was opened with music 
under direction of Prof Stabler, 

Atter which, Miss A. R. Luse entertained the audience with an ex- 
cellent rendition of “The Bells,” and in response to a hearty encore, 
recited a comic selection, in the recital of which she fully sustained 
her reputation as an elocutionist. 

Rev. J. A. Gray, of Portland, then delivered an able address, which 
claimed the attention of the audience for the space of an hoar. 

At the conclusion of his address, on motion of Supt. O. F. Paxton, 
a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Gray for his eloquent and instrue- 


tive address. 
Miss Georgia Carpenter, of Portland, next favored the audience 


with a recitation excellently rendered in her characteristic manner. 

Supt Powell then introduced to the Association and audience, Prof 
E. B. McElroy, State Superintendent elect, of Benton county, who, in 
a brief address, assured the people of his intention to enter his new 
field of labor ready for earnest work. * 

Mrs. R. Newcomb, of Portland,read an excellent essay entitled, “Rem- 
iniscences of a Teacher,” and concluded with a valedictory which wa 
received with prolonged applause. 

Upon request, “ The Soldier’s Chorus” was again rendered by the 
Salem Glee Club, after which the Association adjourned. 
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